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THE POPE AND THE PROLETARIAT. 


It is no exaggeration to say that not since St. Peter wrote 
his inspired epistles, eighteen hundred and fifty years ago, has a 
document of more world-wide interest and acceptance emanated 
from his chair than the recent encyclical of his illustrious suc- 
cessor, Leo XIII., on the Condition of Labor. The man, the sub- 
ject, the treatment, the time all combine to place this encyclical 


among the noted documents of history. It is a new declaration 
of human rights, coming from the highest source on earth and 
bestowing the sanction of Heaven on every just and reasonable 
movement inaugurated for the relief of the toiling, struggling 
masses. And while it champions the cause of the poor and 
pleads for the rights of the wage-earners, it is a noble vindica- 
tion of the rights of all classes; and society at large must hence- 
forth recognize a benefactor in Leo XIII. The reception given 
this encyclical on every hand is a sufficient test of its importance 
and the broad and liberal spirit that animates it. Catholic and 
non-Catholic, conservative and radical, are alike loud in_ its 
praise. Only a very few grotesque bigots here and there, who 
still stultify themselves and maintain that nothing of good can 
come out of Galilee, have questioned its value. 

This encyclical is remarkable not because it lays down any 
new principles or unfolds any new methods to be applied to the 
solution of the labor problem, but because it is the most com- 
plete and perfect summary of social economy from a Christian 
standpoint that has yet appeared, and shows how profoundly the 
Holy Father has studied the great economic questions of our 
day, and how keenly he realizes the condition and sympathizes 
with the lawful aspirations of the proletariat all over the globe. 
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In reading it we are continually surprised at the accurate know- 
ledge displayed of the actual state of the working classes by one 
so far removed from contact with the work-a-day world; the 
ordinary limitations of place, position, surroundings are not 
noticeable, and Cardinal Manning could not address himself more 
intelligently to the labor problems of England or Cardinal Gibbons 
to those of America than does Pope Leo to the labor questions 
of the whole civilized world. His utterances on the subject are 
not simply those of a profound thinker, a great spiritual leader, 
but the utterances of a man in full sympathy with his kind and 
earnestly seeking to promote their temporal as well as their 
eternal interests. The great heart is visible throughout as well 
as the great head, and the undertone of sweet sympathy that is 
exhaled in every sentence, quite as much as the power of 
thought and grace of diction, will secure a hearing for this 
encyclical where papal document never before found entrance, 
and the name of Leo XIII. will become known and revered in 
the mine and the foundry, the factory and the workshop, among 
the toilers of all races and of all religions. 

This, of course, is not the first tim: that a pope has come 
forward to defend and to define the relative rights and obligations 
of capital and labor, for the questions now involved have come 
before the Holy See many times already under somewhat differ- 
ent aspects. Nor can the bitterest enemy of the Papacy deny 
that the judgments of Rome on these and kindred subjects have 
ever been on the side of right and justice, and the sympathies of 
Rome have ever been with the weak and oppressed of every 
land. For centuries the voice of the Vicar of Christ was the 
only voice in the world raised to rebuke tyranny and oppression, 
and the victim of oppression, whether an injured queen or an out- 
raged serf, found in the popes their most powerful protector. 
Pope Leo then, in descending into the area of social affairs to 
discuss questions that affect the well-beinz of the masses, is in 
full harmony with the best traditions of the Holy See and fulfils 
an important function of his office. Justice between man and 
man lies at the root of all morality, and if injustice is pre- 
valent in any direction it is the part of the supreme arbiter of 
faith and morals to take cognizance of it and try to find a re- 
medy for it. False theories, moreover, on the private ownership 
of property have been newly broached, ani they must needs be 
judged and condemned by that tribunal from whose decisions 
there is no earthly appeal, and whose anathema blights with 
perpetual sterility all noxious growths. 
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The right of possession, the right to hold private property of 
whatever kind, is the foundation of all social order and civiliza- 
tion, and until this primordial right is absolutely established and 
universally recognized no other right can be either sacred or se- 
cure. Hence, as the Holy Father well remarks, “our first and 
most fundamental principle, therefore, when we undertake to alle- 
viate the condition of the masses, must be the inviolability of 
private property.” And so the first part of the famous encycli- 
cal is devoted not merely to a statement of the right of private 
property, but to a profound demonstration of it. Pope Leo goes 
to the root of the question and shows that man, ‘by the very 
nature of his being, has the right and the necessity of absolute 
ownership over that which his industry has created; and the 
right, moreover, of transmitting that absolute ownership to others, 
and this altogether independent of the law of society or of the 
state; for, as he says, ‘‘man is older than the state, and he 
holds the right of providing for the life of his body prior to the 
formation of any state.” Only in the exercise of its right of 
eminent domain can the state interfere with private possessions, 
and then justice requires that full compensation whenever possi- 
ble be made. The limits of state interference with the individual 
and with the family are also referred to and Cesarism is shown 
to be at variance with the law of nature and the law of God. 
For man was not made for the state, but the state was organized for 
the benefit of man. “If,” says the Sovereign Pontiff, ‘‘ the citi- 
zens of a state, on entering into association and fellowship, expe- 
rienced at the hands of the state hindrance instead of help, and 
found their rights attacked instead of being protected, such asso- 
ciation were rather to be repudiated than sought after.” The 
rights of the family, too, are inviolable, and the state can have no 
sort of claim to interfere with its privileges or its possessions. 
Marriage is a primitive right, and human law can neither abolish 
it nor legislate against its essential purpose or relationship, for 
“the family, a man’s own household, is a society anterior to 
any kind of state or nation, with rights and duties of its own, 
totally independent of the commonwealth,” says the Holy Father, 
and so it must be left perfectly free to pursue its own ends and 
to possess its own inheritance, as the same right of possession 
that belongs naturally to a man individually must also belong to 
him in his capacity as head of a family. Domestic concerns, 
therefore, must be left entirely in the hands and under the com- 
plete control of the parents.. The state has no business to inter- 
pose its authority except in rare emergencies, where parental au- 
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thority is powerless or inadequate. The vindication of the sanc- 
tity of the Christian home is not the least admirable and striking 
feature of this encyclical, and is in full harmony with the idea 
that a man’s house is his castle and its independence must be 
respected to the last degree. The relationship between parent 
and child is also touched upon, and that universal stepmother, 
the state, is given to understand that she must keep her hands 
off and not obtrude her advice or assistance when they are not 
wanted. One short and pithy sentence sums up the subject: 
“Paternal authority can neither be abolished nor adsorbed by the 
state, for it has the same source as human life itself.” This is 
pretty strong doctrine for the paternal governments and military 
systems of Europe to swallow. The truth is, no sincere and 
consistent advocate of personal liberty could demand more freedom 
of action for the individual and for the family than Pope Leo pos- 
tulates in this encyclical; and the man who, after a careful peru- 
sal of it, would still inveigh against the pope and the church as 
opposed to human rights must be an irreconcilable indeed. The 
broad spirit of humanity, the sincere benevolence, the noble poise 
and balance of justice that are everywhere manifest in this docu- 
ment, ought to convince the most sceptical that Leo XIII. isa 
true lover of mankind and in favor of the fullest liberty consiatent 
with justice and good order. 

Having thus established the fundamental principles on which 
civil society must ever rest, the Holy Father enters “ with confi- 
dence,” as he says, on the burning question of the Condition of 
Labor. In the opening page of his encyclical he speaks of the 
difficulties that beset the subject, for it is not easy, as he says, 
to define the relative rights and the mutual duties of the wealthy 
and the poor, of capital and labor; but something, he insists, must 
needs be done to ameliorate the condition of the working classes. 
To quote his exact words: “ All agree, and there can be no ques- 
tion whatever, that some remedy must be found, and quickly 
found, for the misery and wretchedness that press so heavily at 
this moment on the large majority of the very poor.’ Now, in 
the solution of this pressing problem religion must be recognized 
as the chief factor, and all revolutionary dreams and _ socialistic 
Utopias must be abandoned. “Let it be laid down in the first 
place,” he writes, “that humanity must remain as it is: it is impos- 
sible to reduce human society to a level.” The Socialist’s scheme 
of perfect equality is absurd on the face of it, for it is contrary to 
the course of nature itself. There are differences in the mental 
and physical constitution of men, and hence different degrees of 
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success in life, and, as a consequence, difference in social position. 
Degrees in the social scale are not only the result of natural 
causes over which legislation can have no permanent control, but 
they are, moreover, necessary for the fulness of human life 
and the proper development of human society. Without these 
differences the world would be in a perpetual state of stagnation, 
and anything in the way of an advanced and complex civilization 
would be an impossibility. 

All this is so evident that it seems quite unaccountable 
how men of intelligence and sincerity could entertain for a 
moment the naked hypothesis of Socialism, which so far from 
promoting the greatest good of the greatest number would 
drag mankind down to a state of savagery. The grades in 
social position are in reality productive of good to all classes 
and conditions and establish a mutual dependence that is the 
strongest bond of civil society. The rich cannot do without the 
poor, any more than the poor can do without the rich. ‘Each 
requires the other,” says the Holy Father. ‘ Capital cannot do 
without labor, nor labor without capital.” And although abuses 
may and often do occur from the inequality between wealth and 
poverty, they are not to be compared to the prostration and dull 
monotony that would inevitably settle down on society were things 
reduced to a dead level. So that no remedy for the hard lot of 
the poor can be found in the wild dreams and crude theories 
of the socialistic school of reformers. Not philosophy, not political 
economy, not social science, but religion holds the key of the 
position ; for it is religion, exclaims the Sovereign Pontiff, that 
“teaches the rich man and the employer that their work-people 
are not their s/aves, that they must respect in every man his dig- 
nity, and that it is shameful and inhuman to treat men like chat- 
tels to make money by, or to look upon them merely as so much 
muscle and physical power.” This single sentence covers the whole 
situation and exposes the root of the evil. The grasping spirit 
of the age runs counter to the spirit of the Gospel, and the poor 
are oppressed in consequence. A recognition of Christian prin- 
ciples is the first great step in advance. Religion alone can hold 
up the balance of justice before the rich and the poor alike and 
enforce their mutual rights and obligations in the name of the 
great God. ‘It teaches,” continues the Holy Father, “the labor- 
ing man and the workman to carry out honestly and well all 
equitable agreements freely made, and never to employ violence 
in representing his cause or to engage in riot or disorder, and it 
reminds the rich that to exercise pressure for the sake of gain upon 
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the indigent and the destitute, and to make one’s profit out of the 
need of another, is condemned by all laws, human and divine.” 

Where else, indeed, but to religion are we to look for the final 
sanction of right and the final condemnation of wrong? Without 
religion we cannot approach any of the great problems of life. 
For if there is not something to look forward to. beyond the 
present then selfishness pure and simple is the only law of life, 
and the world, as has been said, is only a vast pig-pen where the 
biggist swine are sure to get the most swill; but we know that 
life under any and all circumstances is full of sorrow and care, 
that the brightest lives have a dark background, and when the 
shadow falls where is there any refuge except in religion and the 
immortal hopes it inspires? When the poor man loses the 
wife whom he loved or the children whom he reared and his 
home is desolate, can he find any comfort in cold philosophy, in 
political economy, in the theory of social equality? The whole 
world is a blank to him, and life is a dark riddle unless there is 
a rift in the clouds through which the light of heaven shines in 
upon his soul, and bathes it in the bright beams of eternal 
hope. No! without the aid of religion the labor problem, and 
every other great problem the world presents, are simply in- 
soluble. If there be only mechanical forces to rest upon they 
are inexorable, and the miseries of mankind must go on and on 
increasing as the world grows old and decrepit, until universal 
law ceases to operate and chaos and darkness resume their sway 
over earth and air and sea and sky. 

Not only must religious influence make itself felt, but the 
church must bear .a practical part in the work of relieving the 
material miseries and improving the social condition of the 
wage-earners. ‘‘ Nor must it be supposed,” writes the head of 
the church, “that the solicitude of the church is so occupied 
with the spiritual concerns of its children as to neglect their in- 
terests temporal and earthly. Its desire is that the poor, for ex- 
ample, should rise above poverty and wretchedness and should 
better their condition in life; and for this it strives.”- Leo XIII. 
is evidently no advocate of the theory that religion has nothing 
to do with the material interests of this life and should confine 
itself to its purely spiritual domain. Religion is the highest good 
of humanity informed by the revelation of God, and no human 
good can be a matter of indifference to it or outside the just 
sphere of its influence. The church must concern herself with 
social problems whenever they come up and lend her potent aid 
in their solution. She has done so all along. The guilds and 
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working-men’s associations of the middle ages were her creation. 
She blessed them and directed them, and under her fostering care 
they fulfilled the objects for which they were founded. They 
perished at the period of the Reformation, or very soon thereafter, 
because the church could no longer guide and inspire’ them. 
They who would apply the /aissez faire principle to religion in 
our times are not its friends. Religion is not an abstraction; it 
is a concrete reality, and should make itself felt in every pore 
of human society, and particularly in all that concerns the poor 
and suffering members of Christ. The same lips that pronounce 
the first Beatitude—“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven”—must also be ready to utter the invita- 
tion, “Come to me all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I 
will refresh you.” There has been a little too much of the pas- 
sive, some might be disposed to call it the contemplative, spirit 
of religion in certain schools of Catholic thought, and this earnest, 
energetic, advanced encyclical of the supreme head of the church 
is a rebuke to it. Religion must not be held in leash. It must 
be altogether free to fulfil its mission in the world, and to go 
about the Great Father’s business in whatsoever direction that 
business may lead it. And next to the evangelization of the 
nations, and as a necessary step towards it, religion has no higher 
work in the world to-day than to labor for the relief and 
elevation of the masses. 

Take the awful blight of intemperance, which is the cause of 
the greatest misery to the working-people of many lands, is re- 
ligion not called upon to grapple fiercely with that? The last 
stronghold of slavery in Africa is now besieged, serfdom has al- 
together disappeared, and it only remains to lift off the heavy 
burdens from the shoulders of the sons of toil which a ruthless 
greed of wealth has imposed upon them, and mankind will be 
in a condition to listen to the Divine Master whose “yoke is 
sweet and burden light.” Men cannot turn their gaze heaven- 
ward when they are bowed down to the earth with incessant 
labor and care; the aspirations of the soul are stifled in the 
sordid atmosphere that surrounds them. Even the day set apart 
by the Almighty himself for their rest and refreshment is fre- 
quently denied them, and the animal life and its wants absorb 
all their thoughts and efforts; there is neither time nor energy 
left for the functions of the sou!. Thank Heaven! this condition 
of things does not yet exist to any very great extent in our 
country, but it certainly does elsewhere, and. the Holy Father 
pours out his condemnations upon it all. He pleads for the ob- 
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servance of Sunday as the poor man’s day of spiritual refresh- 
ment and bodily rest, and denounces the desecration of it 
so common on the Continent of Europe. “No man,” he says, 
“may outrage with impunity that human dignity which God 
himself treats with reverence, nor stand in the way of that 
higher life which is the preparation for the eternal life of heaven.” 
In fine, the Vicar of Christ holds that religion, the Christian re- 
ligion, the Catholic Church, which renovated society in the past, 
must be the prime source of its renovation in the present; and 
a return to Christian principles and institutions is a séze gud non 
for the adjustment of the difficulties and disorders that now 
threaten the whole fabric of civil society. 

But the Holy Father does not content himself with proclaim- 
ing these general principles and establishing their application by 
cogent arguments; he recommends the adoption of positive 
and practical measures for the relief of the working classes and 
the permanent amelioration of their condition. And he appeals 
to the state to do its part in the needful work of reform by en- 
acting laws in favor of the rights of the poor and to guard them 
against the rapacity of the rich. ‘‘ We have said,” he writes, 
“that the state must not absorb the individual or the family; 
both should be allowed free and untrammeled action as far as is 
consistent with the common good and the interests of others. 
Nevertheless rulers should anxiously safeguard the community in 
all its parts, . . . and the public administration must duly 
and solicitously provide for the welfare and comfort of the 
working people.” The state is bound, of course, to enforce the 
rights of each and all its citizens; this is the object of its exist- 
ence. But Pope Leo insists that it is bound in an especial 
manner to enforce the rights of the poor and to protect their 
interests. “‘The richer population,’ he says, “ have many ways 
of protecting themselves and stand less in need of the help of 
the state; those who are badly off have no resource of their 
own to fall back upon and must chiefly rely upon the assistance 
of the state; and it is for this reason that wage-earners, who are 
undoubtedly among the weak and necessitous, should be espe- 
cially cared for and protected by the commonwealth.” The Holy 
Father mentions, moreover, some of the contingencies in which 
state interference between employers and their employees can 
and ought to be invoked, as when there is danger to the public 
peace, when family ties and obligations are relaxed or neglected, 
when the spiritual interests of the wage-earners are at stake or 
their morals are endangered through the unseemly mixing up 


. 
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of the sexes, or other occasions of evil; and if the burdens im- 
posed by employers are unjust, degrading, or repugnant to the 
dignity of their employees as human beings, and if the labor 
demanded be excessive, injurious to the health, or unsuited to the 
age and sex of the operatives. ‘In all these cases there can be 
no question,” says the Pope, “that, within certain limits, it would 
be right to call in the help and authority of the law.” And, 
again, when referring to strikes and other serious disagree- 
ments between capital and labor, he does not hesitate to say that 
“the Jaws should be beforehand and prevent these troubles from 
arising; they should lend their influence and authority to the 
removal in good time of the causes which lead to conflicts be- 
tween masters and those whom they employ.” And, on the 
other hand, repressive measures are to be resorted to only in 
extreme cases and when no other remedy can be found. Nor 
must the state enact laws that tell against the interests of the 
working classes or impose excessive taxation upon them. The 
policy of the state should be to encourage the industry of the 
poor, to make them happy and contented in their own land, and 
not to drive them into exile from their homes and their country 
to secure a decent subsistence. While exceedingly jealous of 
state interference in private affairs, as he has good reason to be, 
Pope Leo demands the protection of the state for the weak 
against the strong, and insists upon it that the law ought to 
find redress for the grievances of the poor. Trusts and monopo- 
lies, child-labor, the sweating system, forced contracts, etc., are 
all fit and proper subjects for legislative interference, and should 
be taken in hand and dealt with by the strong arm of the 
law. 

The truth is, the most pronounced advocate of the rights of 
the people under the constitution could not, in reason, demand 
from the laws of the state more complete protection for their 
every-day interests than Pope Leo concedes. To many it will, 
no doubt, be a new revelation to find the oldest and the most 
independent sovereign authority in the world pleading the popular 
cause, and demanding for the masses, in the truest and best 
sense, the “right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
And that Leo XIII. does all this few who read his encyclical hon- 
estly and intelligently will be disposed to deny. Extreme radi- 
cals may, and doubtless will, scoff at it; but, on the other hand, 
extreme conservatives, whether in church or state, will not find 
much comfort in it. 

The hours of labor and the important question of compensa- 
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tion receive due attention in this comprehensive document; and 
the attitude of the Holy Father on these subjects is in keeping 
with the humane and benevolent spirit that runs all through his 
encyclical: his plea is for the poor toilers’ rights in everything. 
“It is neither justice nor humanity,” he writes, ‘‘to so grind 
men down with excessive labor as to stupefy their minds and wear 
out their bodies.” The length of the day’s labor, he says, should 
be determined by the character of the work, the season of the 
year, and the physical capacity of the worker; and he proclaims 
that “‘every man should have “sure and rest in proportion to 
the wear and tear on his strength. Women should not be 
required to do work that is in any way unsuitable for them 
to engage in; and children should not be placed in workshops 
and factories until their bodies and minds are sufficiently mature.” 

These are wise and beneficent rules, and they should com- 
mend themselves to the intelligence and sense of humanity of 
the world at large. Life is intended to be, and for the great 
mass of mankind must be, a season of labor, but it is not there- 
fore to be an unbroken drudgery. And we think the time will 
come when eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and 
eight hours for recreation will be very generally regarded as the 
proper standard for man’s daily occupation in life. But, as Pope 
Leo intimates, it will be always a difficult thing to fix an abso- 
lute limit, for the hours of labor cannot well be otherwise than 
relative to the character of the work and the condition of the 
worker. 

The matter of wages is also relative and a very difficult sub- 
ject:to deal with in the abstract. The Holy Father feels this, 
and approaches the vexed question with great caution. Never- 
theless, his declaration on this head is among the boldest in his 
encyclical, and will bear a message of hope and encouragement 
to the ranks of the great labor army scattered all over the 
globe. He is thoroughly opposed to starvation wages, and while 
he upholds freedom of contract, he shows that in agreements 
between employers and their employees this principle is not al- 
ways present, inasmuch as the laborer is often forced to barter 
his labor in order to sustain himself and his family; he must get 
employment or starve, there is no other alternative—he is then 
the victim of necessity. And in view of this Pope Leo makes 
his noble declaration on the subject of due compensation—a 
declaration that shall be quoted as long as employers are base 
enough to take advantage of the necessities of the poor and buy 
their sweat and blood at the lowest possible price. We give the 
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Pontiff's statement on this subject in full: “Let it be granted, 
then,” he says, “that as a rule workmen and employers should 
make free agreements, and, in particular, should freely agree as to 
wages. Nevertheless, there is a dictate of nature more imperious 
and more ancient than any bargain between man and man—that 
the remuneration must be enough to support the wage-earner in 
reasonable and frugal comfort. If through necessity or fear of a 
worse evil the workman accepts harder conditions, because an 
employer or contractor will give him no better, he ts the victim 
of force and injustice.” This declaration most assuredly leaves 
nothing more to be said on the question of fair compensation 
for labor. The wages received should insure the workman and 
his family a comfortable living in a modest way, and even admit 
of his saving something when due economy is practised. This 
is the test of fair wages, and there can be no better. 

The Holy Father favors the establishment of private boards of 
arbitration rather than state boards to adjust the disputes and 
differences that may arise between employers and their employees 
about wages and other matters. He also recommends very earn- 
estly and at considerable length the formation of working-men’s 
societies for their mutual aid and support, but he takes very 
great care, of course, to insist that all such societies shall keep 
within their own proper bounds and honestly carry out the ob- 
jects for which they are founded, and he is at great pains to 
warn workmen against joining any labor organization that is in 
the least un-Christian or revolutionary in its tendencies. He 
would have modern tradesmen’s associations modelled on the an- 
cient guilds. And when they are properly organized and peace- 
fully pursue their own ends, the state must in no way interfere 
with them; they have a perfect right to exist, and it is nothing 
short of tyranny and oppression for the state to meddle in their 
affairs. This, of course, apropos of the utterly unjust and vicious 
attitudes. of some of the European governments towards organi- 
zations that are perfectly legitimate and serve a good purpose. 

Leo XIII. praises all who have taken an active part in found- 
ing sound associations to promote the welfare of the working 
classes, and he expresses the fervent hope that such societies 
will everywhere increase and continually prosper in their beneficent 
purpose. Finally, he implores the co-operation of all earnest men 
in the great work of alleviating the condition of the masses. 
“Every one should put his hand to the work which falls to his 
share, and that at once and immediately,” he exclaims, for “at 
this moment the condition of the working population is the 
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question of the hour, and nothing can be of higher interest to 
all classes in the state than that it should be rightly and rea- 
sonably decided.” He particularly urges upon the ministers and 
representatives of religion the duty of “throwing themselves into 
the conflict with all the energy of their minds and all their 
strength of endurance.” Indeed Pope Leo XIII. would seem to 
imply by his encyclical that the church should take the lead in a 
world-wide movement for the relief and elevation of the toiling, 
struggling masses; and surely the nineteenth century offers no 
ampler field for the exercise of her divine energy and the world 
no nobler cause than the cause of suffering humanity. 


FIESTA ON A MEXICAN HACIENDA. 


“You would like,” said our good friend, the cura of the 
parish where our lot in Mexico has been for some time cast, “ to 
see a great hacienda and something of the life upon it ? It gives 
me pleasure to be able to afford you the opportunity. Across 


the mountains from here, over in the valley of Ameca, lies a 
hacienda on which I spent five years as chaplain. The patronal 
feast of this estate is the Purification of the Blessed Virgin, and 
every year it is celebrated with great honor. The other day the 
hactendado, Sefior C , came, according to his custom, to in- 
vite me to participate in the fiesta, and I have his permission to 
bring with me some foreign friends. You will, therefore, prepare 
to spend Candlemas on a hacienda which is typical of our great 
estates, and to see a fiesta thoroughly Mexican in its character.” 

It is almost needless to say that this kind invitation was 
eagerly accepted. It was, indeed, an opportunity not, to be 
neglected; for, although Mexican hospitality is equal to any 
demands made upon it, the stranger in the country can seldom 
obtain an inside view of the life of these vast estates, whose pro- 
prietors live among their tenants and dependents like feudal lords, 
and where there is a touching, patriarchal character in the rela- 
tion of master and servants maintained through generations— 
a beautiful relation drawing forth some of the best feelings of 
human nature on both sides, one which the modern world is los- 
ing fast and replacing with the caste hatred and antagonism that 
exists between employer and employed when Christianity has 
been forgotten and the hard law of material gain alone rules the 
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contract between them. On the hacienda to which we were in- 
vited the relation spoken of—formed by kindliness and consider- 
ation on one side, by loyalty and attachment on the other—ex- 
ists in its perfection, because it has always rested upon a Christian 
basis, the family who have owned this great estate for an un- 
broken period of a hundred and thirty-five years having been for 
all that length of time distinguished for their devotion to the 
church and its precepts. 

In this year of grace the feast of Candlemas fell upon Monday, 
therefore it was in the afternoon of Sunday that we made the 
drive of twenty-four miles to the hacienda, passing from one 
lovely valley into another, around the base of a great serrated 
mountain which lies between. Of our own valley we had often 
said, in the words of Cortés about the valley of Mexico: “ Es 
la cosa mas hermosa en el mundo” ; but we had now to acknowl- 
edge that its companion across the purple mountains was even 
more beautiful. How can one paint the picture which it presented 
in the still, golden light of that afternoon? At least twenty miles 
wide by more than thirty long, it spread far as the eye could 
reach, vast levels of cultivated land alternating with stretches of 
woodland, a crystal river flowing through its midst, azure moun- 
tains encircling it, and over all the luminous Mexican sky, a vault 
of dazzling sapphire. Almost immediately on entering the valley 
we left the Camino Real—the “ Royal Highway” from Guadala- 
jara to the town of Ameca—and entered by a gateway upon the 
lands of the hacienda. Here we drove for twelve miles through 
an Arcadia of fertility, loveliness, and peace. The full extent of 
the estate is eleven leagues (thirty-three miles), and this for a great 
Mexican domain is not remarkable. Even in Mexico, however, 
there are lands and Jands, and those of this hacienda are of pecu- 
liar richness and value, covering, as it does, the greater part of 
the fertile Ameca valley. 

We had been driving nearly three hours when the cura sud- 
denly pointed. ‘ Yonder,” he said, ‘is the church.” A glance 
showed it standing on a hill above the river, its picturesque front 
and open Carmelite belfries outlined with beautiful effect against 
the sky. A few minutes later we lost the view, as our road 
turned and ascended in the rear the eminence on which the church 
and casa grande stand, passing through a village of the people 
employed on the estate, its houses of adobe covered with tiles and 
surrounded by enclosures of luxuriant tropical shrubs, of a better 
and more comfortable order than are often seen on the haciendas 
and ranches. ‘‘ The people on this hacienda,” said the cura, “ are 
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generally of a very high character, noted for their honesty and 
intelligence. They are treated with liberality and justice, make all 
they need for living, and I am sure that there is not a single per- 
son among them who does not know how to read and write, the 
proprietor supporting the schools in which the children are taught,” 
It may be added that, observing the throngs which filled the 
church during the next day, we were struck with the corroboration 
of these words in the appearance of the people, their neatness 
and cleanliness of attire, their well-bred, self-respecting manner, 
and the intelligence of their countenances. 

Driving rapidly up a gentle slope, we passed from the village 
through an immense gateway into a large, open square, capable of 
containing several thousand people, enclosed on one side by the 
long wall of the great house (casa grande) of the proprietor, and 
on the others by the schools, the shops of the various industries 
of the hacienda (as the carpenters, saddle-makers, etc.), the house 
of the administrador or agent of the estate, and also a pretty resi- 
dence in which one of the brothers of the proprietor lives. Cross- 
ing this plaza, which had the true air of a Mexican fiesta from the 
numbers of people already moving to and fro, and the dealers in 
fruits, peanuts, du/ces, etc., who had established themselves along 
the borders, with their wares displayed on squares of matting, we 
drove up to a flight of handsome steps, which descended to the 
plaza from the end of the corridor of the great house. Here a 
group of gentlemen stood to welcome us, and conspicuous among 
them was a truly splendid figure, that of the haciendado himself. 
A man in the prime of life, of superb stature and proportions, with 
a handsome head set on massive, well-carried shoulders, he would 
have been a striking personality anywhere; but here, on the 
threshold of his own stately home, dressed in the rich and beautiful 
Mexican costume which Mexican gentlemen seldom wear now 
except on their estates—a costume consisting of close- fitting trousers 
of black cloth, with double rows of silver buttons down each side, 
connected by delicate silver chains, and short jacket, also of black 
cloth, elaborately braided with silver—he was so entirely in accord 
with his position and his surroundings as to charm both the eye and 
the fancy. ‘ 

Ascending the massive flight of steps, with their curving balus- 
trades of stone, we found ourselves on the corridor which extends 
along the front of the house, and the unsurpassed beauty of the 
situation burst fully upon the gaze. We are told that admiration 
of nature is the special attribute of our days; but surely the man 
who nearly a century and a half ago planted his residence on this 
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spot had the love of nature in his soul and must have enjoyed the 
superb panorama of valley and mountains which lay before him. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than the view. 
The hill, which slopes so gently behind that one is scarcely aware 
of ascending it, descends abruptly in front to the level of the river 
flowing below, and from the front of the house, which faces on this 
side, the eye passes over miles of cultivated and wooded valley to 
the glorious mountains that with their noble lines sweep around 
the horizon, forming a vast amphitheatre of encircling heights, the 
nearest of which are at least ten miles distant, and which are robed 
in such divine colors, changing with the changing light of every 
hour, as can be seen only in the lucid atmosphere of this true “ land 
of the sky.” 

From the broad corridor which extends into the platform before 
the church, twelve steps, running the whole length of the house 
and church, descend to what is termed an atria (atrium), which is 
that part of the terrace before the building enclosed by an Italian- 
like balustrade of stone into a paved court, containing in the centre 
a large, handsome fountain, and at the corners of which tall and 
beautiful carved stone columns stand. From this a path leads down 
the steep hillto a garden at the foot—a garden that as one stands 
looking through its barred gate, while waiting for the key of admit- 
tance, again recalls Italy, for, down a vista of shining foliage, one 
sees a fountain of gray old stone and gray stone benches like those 
one remembers in the gardens of Roman villas. But when we enter 
Italy is forgotten in the luxuriant beauty of this tropical paradise. 
Its broad alleys lead between thick groves of every variety of fruit- 
trees known to this fortunate land. Orange-trees, lemons, limes, 
the graceful tree which bears the guava, the mango, the cherimoya, 
the palm-like melon-zapote, the shining leaves and clustering ber- 
ries of the coffee-tree ; these and a multitude beside, together with 
roses, magnolias, and oleanders, and long walks overarched by 
grape-bearing vines, supported from double rows of classic columns, 
make a spot where one might readily forget time in lingering, and 
where all the romance of the south seems to find a home. 

But although we have thus turned from the threshold of the 
house for a glimpse of the garden that lies under its broad terrace, 
it was not in reality the first or most interesting of the sights which 
awaited us. The interior of the casa naturally commanded atten- 
tion before its exterior. Like all Mexican houses it is built 
around an open court—a court so large that a regiment might 
be reviewed within it. It is paved, but devoid of plants, as befits 
the stately, almost severe character of the whole edifice. Between 
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each of the great arches that form the outer side of the corridors 
surrounding it there has, however, been planted an orange-tree ; 
and these trees, inclining outward, form a circle of luxuriant green 
around the /atio and fill the air with the fragrance of their blooms. 
Standing on the farther side of this court, and looking up beyond 
arches and the glistening boughs of foliage, amid which shines 
golden fruit, one sees a sight for a painter—the picturesque old 
wall and lovely belfry of the church standing out against the 
deep-blue sky, and looking down with solemn quiet into the 
inner heart of the home that has always yielded to God its first 


homage. 
The apartments which open upon the corridors surrounding 


the four sides of the fatzo are many and spacious. Everything is 
on a grand scale, without ornament; but in its solidity, its ex- 
tent, and its stateliness impressing one as having no need of 
it. A dining-room of immense dimensions extends back 
from the court, and on one side opens upon a lovely garden, where 
luxuriant creepers cover the sides of the walls with which it is 
enclosed, where flowers bloom and birds sing, and where a great 
green summer-house in the centre has been the scene of many a 
feast—notably the breakfast always given to the children of the 
estate when they make their First Communion. Then there are 
other courts enclosed by many domestic offices, by granaries and 
stables; and one, most charming and monastic in its air, in the 
rear of the church, where a small stone staircase against the wall 
leads up to a secluded apartment, a library, which must have 
been built by one who possessed the true soul of a scholar and 
understood the love of all scholars for silence and solitude. No 
sound from the house reaches this quiet spot; its walls are lined 
with book-cases, filled with Spanish and Latin volumes, and win- 
dows opening from the floor upon a stone balcony command a 
view of the valley toward the mountains that lie against the west- 
ern sky, a wide picture full of enchanting beauty and infinite 
serenity. It is an ideal retreat for a student, a poet, or a saint— 
for any soul that loves communion with the great dead of past 
ages through their written words, and that, seeing God mirrored 
in the wonderful loveliness of his visible creation, would be led 
by it to lofty and touching thoughts of him. 

And now, in the order of ecclesiastical processions—the great- 
est last—we come to the cor cordium of this Christian home, the 
sanctuary of God. As the exterior of the church towers in 
height and beauty above the house beside it, so does the richness 
of its interior far surpass anything to be seen in the residence. 
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Here man has offered his best to God, and, unlike some Catho- 
lics of whom we know elsewhere, does not leave a luxurious 
home to go and worship in a poor and humble chapel. The 
church, which will hold five or six hundred people, is built in the 
usual style of Mexican churches—that, more or less, of the Span- 
ish renaissance—a style most picturesque and effective for deco- 
ration both within and without. Upon this church wealth has 
been lavished with a princely hand by the owners of the haci- 
enda. The steps of the high altar are of silver; and behind ex- 
tends from floor‘to ceiling, covering the entire sanctuary end of 
the edifice, a beautiful example of the highly ornate chirriguer- 
esque work,* the best examples of which are seen in the chapel 
of Los Reyes (The Kings) in the cathedral of Seville, and in the 
chapel of the same name in the cathedral of Mexico. This rich- 
est of all possible modes of church decoration is a mass of elab- 
orate carving executed in cedar and covered entirely with gold. 
Amid its multitude of intricate details are introduced statues of 
angels and saints, carved with exquisite skill and richly gilded; 
while its expensive character may be judged from the fact that 
the example of which we speak cost twenty thousand dollars. 
All the vestments and vessels of the altar are in accord with the mag- 
nificence that rules elsewhere; and even the tablet which is placed 
before the tabernacle, covering it entirely, is made of virgin sil- 
ver beautifully wrought. A very large and handsome organ fills 
the gallery at the farther end of the church. “There is no better 
in Guadalajara, except those in the cathedral,” said the cura. 

No people understand better than Mexicans how to decorate 
a church effectively, either in an enduring or temporary manner ; 
and very beautiful were the special decorations of this church for 
its great feast. Above and behind the high altar and two smaller 
altars in the sanctuary magnificent draperies of cloth-of-silver 
were arranged, while such immense wax tapers as one sees 
only in Mexico covered the altars, in the midst of masses of 
golden leaves and silver lilies. In the body of the church 
crimson draperies hung in graceful festoons, and hundreds of 
wax candles were attached by invisible wires, so that they seemed 
suspended in the air, to cords carried from the chandeliers in 
the middle of the church to the side walls, thus forming a suc- 
cession of inverted arches of brilliant light, extending from the 
altar to the door, and filling the edifice with that soft radiance 
which multitudes of wax candles alone produce. 


* So called from the Spanish architect and sculptor, Chirriguera, who practised it about 
the end of the seventeenth century. 
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As evening fell the festa appearance of everything deepened. 
In all directions men were at work preparing for the decorations 
of the night, hanging festoons of Chinese lanterns over the a¢ria and 
between the arches of the corridor, and placing on the roof of 
church and house the oil-cups which, when lighted, make the 
most beautiful illumination possible. The plaza was fast filling 
with a distinctively Mexican throng, composed not only of the 
people of the estate but of many drawn from neighboring haci- 
endas and towns—a lithe, sinewy people, with dark, gentle faces, 
quiet manners, full of courtesy and even of grace, and picturesque 
costumes, in which the bright red blankets of the men mingled 
with the soft tones of the blue and purple redozas of the women. 
“Tam always anxious on this occasion,” said Sefior C—, “ fear- 
ing disturbance—chiefly from the outsiders who come to our 
feast; and in the permission to sell given to venders of refresh- 
ment, anything in the form of spirituous drink is always posi- 
tively prohibited.” Certainly all the merry-making on this occasion 
was of a most orderly character, and it was very striking to see 
now and then in the midst of the animated crowd a man or 
woman making his or her way to the church on bended knees, 
candle in hand and absorbed in prayer. Occasionally some per- 
son or persons would cast their blankets on the ground before 
these pilgrims, to soften a little the hard journey; but often no 
notice whatever was taken of the sight so wonderful to a stran- 
ger, so little wonderful here. Truly in these remote districts of 
Mexico, removed from foreign and (it must be said) contaminating 
influences, one seems to have stepped back into the Ages of Faith, 
when men had neither learned to deny their Creator nor to 
withhold from him the outward homage which is his due; when 
those touching practices of devotion prevailed which we have 
grown too cold, too mindful of the opinion of Protestants and infi- 
dels, to practise; when the rich man saw in the beggar at his 
gate the living representative of Christ, to be succored and hon- 
ored accordingly, and when the Church of God sat enthroned in 
the splendor which is her right as Mother and Mistress of all 
men. 

After nightfall the bells rang out their clashing peal, and as many 
of the people as could do so gathered within the church, where 
the Solemn Matins of the feast were sung. In accordance with 
established custom, an orchestra and singers had been brought 
from Guadalajara (the musical capital of Mexico) for the occa- 
sion. There were eighteen of these musicians, who arrived just 
before us in two large carriages sent to the city (seventy-five 
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miles distant) for their conveyance. The music consequently 
was such as is seldom heard out of great capitals. Its perfect 
cadences filled both ear and soul, while the church itself was like 
a vision of the New Jerusalem. The altars a blaze of radiant 
splendor, the arches of dazzling light, the festoons of color, the 
officiating priests in their vestments of cloth-of-gold, the Most 
Blessed Sacrament throned high over all, amid clouds of curling 
incense, the throngs of devout kneeling people extending far into 
the outer court beneath the starry sky—all made such a picture 
as is only to be witnessed in a land where faith has not been 
weakened nor devotion grown cold. 

The services in the church over, our attention and admiration 
were claimed by the brilliant illumination without. The fagade 
of the church, its graceful open belfries, the long lines of its roof 
and those of the casa grande, were traced in fire against the sky, 
while on the side of the house overlooking the plaza, in immense 
letters of flame, were the words Ave Maria Purissima. The 
plaza itself was at this time a wonderful sight, thronged with the 
people who had been for hours constantly arriving, until now 
there must have been upon the ground at least ten thousand 
persons. In the vast throng there was a constant movement, 
but not the least sign of tumult or disorder. All was as quiet 
and well-ordered as if squads of police had been present. The 
orchestra from Guadalajara, stationed at the head of the steps of 
the corridor, were playing inspiring airs. In the middle of the 
crowded square stood a tall, light tower on which fireworks, that 
are a part of every Mexican fiesta, were arranged for display; 
now and then, over the heads of the people, in the interval of 
waiting, rockets went up, or small lighted balloons sailed away 
into the dark-blue depths of the sky, as if charged to carry to 
heaven the tidings of the joy in Mary’s honor on earth. The 
lines of living fire around the roofs flickered in the night-breeze, 
and the bells of the church told their jubilation to all the valley 
in such tones as make one realize here how large a part bells 
are intended to play in the worship of God, and how ina Cath- 
olic land they do indeed 


‘*—-— make Catholic the trembling air.” 


It was about ten o’clock when the signal for the commence- 
ment of the fireworks was given. A volley of squibs opened the 
entertainment; and then, as the fire thus started leaped from 
point to point along the wires which conducted it, there were a 


succession of brilliant pyrotechnic effects that threw wonderful re- 
VOL, LIII.—42 
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flections over the thousands of upturned faces, and culminated in 
displaying the figure of Our Lady of Guadalupe amid a shower 
of revolving lights on the summit of the tower. 

With three priests in the house, there were next morning two 
Masses: before the High Mass, which began at nine o'clock. 
Each of these Masses was attended by many more people than 
the church could hold: Far out beyond the doors they knelt in 
throngs, praying with a simplicity, a fervor, and an utter absence 
of distraction that would be remarkable enough anywhere else, 
but is not at all remarkable in Mexico. When the swinging clash 
of all the bells summoned us to the great Mass of the day, we 
looked from the tribunes where the family and their guests had 
their places upon a representative scene of this most Christian 
country. The church—which is, of course, without benches—was 
again closely packed with a reverent mass of worshippers, and 
beyond the great open arch of the door, that framed a noble pic- 
ture of valley and distant mountains and bending sky, the kneel- 
ing forms of the people could be seen even to the end of the 
atria, their faces directed toward the altar with its shining lights 
and glistening draperies, their lips moving in prayer; the heads 
of the women draped in their graceful scarfs; the men, many of 
them, praying with extended arms and small, brown, toil-worn 
hands lifted in touching appeal to the Son of God, who on earth 
was himself a son of poverty and toil. And it was not the 
least edifying sight of the many around to see the stately hac?- 
endado, with lighted taper in hand, kneel reverently in the sanc- 
tuary during the whole of the long and elaborate ceremonial of 
the Solemn High Mass, offering in person his homage to God, 
and setting an example to his’ people of striking devotion. The 
Mass was beautiful throughout; beautiful in the splendor that 
surrounded it, in the full ritual that honored it, in the lovely 
music that accompanied it. The sermon (preached by the cura 
of Ameca) was eloquent and forcible, and it may be safely as- 
serted that nowhere in the world was the feast of Our Lady’s 
Purification more worthily celebrated, with more to delight the 
eye and satisfy the heart, than in the church of this Mexican 
hacienda. 

The necessarily limited space of an article will not permit de- 
scription of the popular festivities of the day, nor of the many 
beautiful and interesting scenes around the noble old house that 
has enshrined in the past and still enshrines in the present lives 
and characters formed in a mould so truly Catholic, and where 
the tradition of antique virtues lingers like a fragrance of the past. 
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There were many things to make one almost fancy one’s self in 
a feudal castle. The hosts of retainers, the number of guests and 
members of branches of the family, and the hospitality apparent- 
ly without limit. At least sixty persons sat down to a dinner 
that, with its many elaborate courses, lasted three hours. To speak 
of the charming hostess and lovely children of the house would 
seem a violation of the hospitality which, in grace and cordiality, 
left nothing to be desired; but certainly the strangers who met 
so kind a welcome within its gates are not likely soon to forget 
the pleasure given and the courtesy shown them there. 

The closing picture of that memorable day was too charming 
not to be sketched, in however light outline. It was drawing to- 
ward sunset when the bells of the church again summoned the 
people, first for Rosary and Benediction, and then for a ceremony 
which always closes the festa. There is in the church a small but 
very ancient and highly venerated image of our Blessed Lady. 
This is taken in solemn procession around the plaza, pausing at 
three or four temporary altars to receive the homage of the peo- 
ple, and then carried back to the sanctuary. It is perhaps worth 
while to remind the reader that under the present oppressive 
laws of Mexico religious processions outside of the churches 
are prohibited, and can only take place on private estates, so 
that some idea may be formed of the good which Christian pro- 
prietors like Sefior C are doing in helping to keep the faith 
of the people alive by feeding it with the devotional practices to 
which they are accustomed; for it should never be forgotten that 
faith and devotion are inseparable, and that where ‘the second 
is neglected the first will soon be lost. The last golden rays of 
the sun were shining across the valley just as the tall processional 
cross emerged from the church door, and they caught and burn- 
ished it as well as the richly dressed statue following, borne on 
its flower-wreathed pedestal upon the shoulders of men. After 
the priests, and pressing close around them, came a throng of 
men and women, bearing for the most part lighted candles and 
saying the Rosary aloud. A parlor-organ was carried along, as 
well as the instruments of the orchestra, and when a halt was 
made at the temporary altars some of the sweetest of Mary’s 
hymns rose on the air, while the people knelt in prayer and 
homage. With these pauses the procession was long in making 
its way around the large plaza, and before its return to the church 
dusk had fallen. In the twilight the multitude of flickering tapers 
borne aloft were like so many stars fallen from heaven to earth 
to light the pilgrims’ way and honor her who is the Morning 
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Star. The plaintive music rose and fell with softest cadence, 
purple shadows had fallen over the valley; but beyond the dis- 
tant, dark-blue mountain-tops a golden glow showed where the 
fires of sunset had lately paled. It was an exquisite and most 
touching scene. Ladies in silken gowns knelt in the dust of the 
plaza side by side with cotton-clad peasants, and from every lip 
rose but one refrain—familiar words clothed in sweet and stately 
Spanish—‘ Santa Maria, Madre de Dios, ruega por nosotros peca- 
dores, ahora yen la hora de nuestra muerte. Amen.” 

And so ended the Feast of the Purification on a Mexican 
hacienda, where nothing was done for effect, but everything with 
a noble simplicity and generosity for the glory of God alone. 
It was an occasion of edification, even in a land where such occa- 
sions abound, and made us feel again, as often before, that Cath- 
olics at home—both priests and people—may well come to 
Mexico to learn how God is served with a depth of inward 
devotion and a splendor ot outward service which shames our 


best efforts. ; 
CHRISTIAN REID. 





THE UNKNOWN BOUND. 


I WATCHED a sail until it dropt from sight 
Over the rounding sea. A gleam of white, 
A last far-flashed farewell, and, like a thought 
Slipt out of mind, it vanished and was not. 


Yet, to the helmsman standing at the wheel, 
Broad seas still stretched before the gliding keel. 
Disaster? Change ?—he felt no slightest sign; 
Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon line. 


So may it be, perchance, when down the tide 
Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they glide 
On level seas, nor mark the unknown bound. 
We call it death—to them ’tis life beyond ! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 





’TONIA. 


IN the women’s work-room of the Warham Penitentiary there 
were two or three dozen women languidly at work. There is not, 
as a rule, much zest of industry among the state’s compulsory 
servers, men or women, but always there is more purposeless per- 
formance of duty among the latter. The reasons are evident 
enough; among them being, perhaps, the greater variety and 
pleasantness of the work allotted to the men. The women in this 
particular institution had no occupation but various kinds of 
mending. They were of all ages and of varying degrees of degra- 
dation in appearance. The coarse, loose-fitting, blue-checked 
gowns they wore were far more slovenly looking than the gray 
stripes of the men. They worked in silence except for an oc- 
casional whispered word or two, an occasional cough or giggle. 
Without much nagging from the matron their apathy would 
have accomplished nothing. Only one of them seemed indus- 
trious—a young mulatto at the end of the row, who sewed with a 
feverish rapidity that betokened an anxiety to compel into inactiv- 
ity thoughts that were vigorous and unwelcome. For half an 
hour her fingers flew, her eyes never left her work. At the end 
of that time there came a sound of noisy little feet along the cor- 
ridor outside. The door opened and a child, about three years 
of age, came dancing in. The mulatto woman looked up and the 
sudden gleam of fierce affection that lit up her handsome eyes 
-proved, more than the likeness between them, that this was her 
child. Most of the women smiled, looking for the moment as if 
the chubby hand of a little child had taken from their faces the 
mask of sin and weakness and placed there again the radiancy 
of innocence and purity. The matron took the little girl in her 
lap and started to talk with her. The mother sprang up from her 
work and stood gazing hungrily upon the child. ‘“’Tonia!” she 
called. The matron turned to rebuke this breach of discipline. 
The little one sprang from her arms and rushed to her. mother. 
Just then the bell sounded for the end of work. The women 
began filing away to their cells. The matron, a sharp-faced, kind- 
hearted woman, came up to the mulatto and said to her, “Send 
away "Tonia now. I will come and talk to you in a moment.” 

When the other prisoners were disposed of, and the spring had 
been drawn that locked the tier of cells, the matron returned 
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and said, kindly enough, to the mulatto, “You may. get ready 
to go, Rosa. In an hour your time is up.” 

There was no reply, and the matron continued, somewhat 
sharply: “I hope you mean to behave and not get here again. You're 
a bright, smart young woman and this is not the place for you. 
Besides you’ve got your child to consider. It’s your duty to make 
a respectable woman of her.” 

Rosa eagerly caught the matron’s hand and said in a soft, 
sweet voice, singularly free from the negro accent and peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation: “ Mrs.*Last, what am I to do with ’Tonia ? 
I can’t take her with me, and I can’t stay here with her, and I 
won't let her go into an asylum where strangers will be unkind 
to her and teach her to despise her convict mother. Do you 
think the superintendent would allow me to leave her here 
a few months till I have found work and made a little home for 
her? You will be good to her, I know, and the superintendent 
seems very fond of her.” 

Mrs. Last’s sharp eyes measured Rosa up and down while she 
meditatively plaited and unplaited the hem of her apron. After 
a few minutes she said: “I will see Mr. Sefton. You may get 
ready to go. I will give you your things, and when you are 
dressed you may come to the office and Mr. Sefton will tell you 
his decision.” 

In half an hour the mulatto, dressed neatly in:a plain dark 
gown, brown ulster much the worse for wear, and close-fitting 
bonnet, tapped at the door of the superintendent’s private office. 
In response to his ‘“‘ Come in” she entered timidly and stood, with 
downcast eyes, just inside the door. The superintendent, a tall, 
loosely-built, shrewd-faced man of forty, looked keenly at her. 
She was clean, neat, intelligent-looking, and, with the exception 
of her color, possessed scarcely any negro traits. 

“Well, Rosa,” said he kindly, ‘‘Mrs. Last has been telling me 
your request concerning your little girl. It is quite contrary to 
all the rules, I am afraid, but I will see what can be done. I 
have a suggestion to make to you. I am very fond of children 
and I am a childless widower. Your little girl is a bright, lovable 
child and I am willing to adopt her as my own. But you will 
have to sign a paper agreeing to forego all claims on her here- 
after. You must promise never to seek any communication what- 
ever with her. In that case, I am willing to take her for my 
own, to educate her, and care for her in all respects as if she 
were my own daughter.” 

He paused. The mulatto trembled violently, her eyes dilated, 
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but still she said nothing. ‘ There is another thing,” he continued ; 
“a negro called John Hunter, a short-term man, who will be out 
in a few days, wants to take your little girl with him. He wants 
to turn over a new leaf, and he says she would keep him straight. 
It is a risk for the child, but in some respects it would be better 
for her to be with her own kind.” 

“No, Mr. Sefton, sir, I should never allow that. A nigger is 
not her own kind. My father was a French half-breed Indian, 
my husband an educated Italian.” 

Mr. Sefton smiled incredulously. ‘ You are sure that is true, 
Rosa?” 

“Yes, it istrue. I am a thief but not a liar.” 

“ Yes, it was thieving, I believe, that brought you here. How 
did you come to it?” 

‘‘My husband died when ’Tonia was a year old. My parents 
had died long before. I was alone in the world. All my life I 
had been poor. Carlo was an educated man, but always in ill- 
health, always discouraged, always unlucky. He left me penni- 
less. For a year I managed to earn a living for my child. I 
could not do much. There were no influential friends to help me 
on and procure me congenial work. I did whatever I could get 
to do, but finally constant anxiety and lack of proper food and 
rest wore me out. I could not work any more. One day there 
was nothing in the house to eat. I was sick and faint. "Tonia was 
crying for bread. At last I could stand it no longer. I rushed 
from the house in despair. I came back a thief, but Tonia went 
to bed that night satisfied and happy. I was too miserable to 
sleep at all. The next day I was caught, and—and then we 
came here, and you were very good, sir, to let Tonia stay here 
with me. But I can’t let her go to the nigger, and I can’t take 
her out with me.” ; 

She ended abruptly, a sob in her voice. Her black eyes filled 
with tears. Mr. Sefton cleared his throat. 

“T can quite understand your feeling, my good woman, but I 
still think it might be a wise plan for the negro to take her. 
For your sake I wish you would decide to keep her yourself. I 
am still, however, quite willing to adopt her myself. I think I 
shall leave the decision to the child. A child’s intuitions are 
sometimes clearer than any man’s judgments. Will that satisfy 
you, Rosa?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It did, indeed, satisfy her. Her passionate mother-love fought 
against the idea of giving her ‘“’Tonia” even to Mr. Sefton, 
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and said, kindly enough, to the mulatto, “You may. get ready 
to go, Rosa. In an hour your time is up.” 

There was no reply, and the matron continued, somewhat 
sharply: “I hope you mean to behave and not get here again. You're 
a bright, smart young woman and this is not the place for you. 
Besides you’ve got your child to consider. It’s your duty to make 
a respectable woman of her.” 

Rosa eagerly caught the matron’s hand and said in a soft, 
sweet voice, singularly free from the negro accent and peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation: ‘“ Mrs.*Last, what am I to do with ’Tonia ? 
I can’t take her with me, and I can’t stay here with her, and I 
won't let her go into an asylum where strangers will be unkind 
to her and teach her to despise her convict mother. Do you 
think the superintendent would allow me to leave her here 
a few months till I have found work and made a little home for 
her? You will be good to her, I know, and the superintendent 
seems very fond of her.” 

Mrs. Last’s sharp eyes measured Rosa up and down while she 
meditatively plaited and unplaited the hem of her apron. After 
a few minutes she said: “I will see Mr. Sefton. You may get 
ready to go. I will give you your things, and when you are 
dressed you may come to the office and Mr. Sefton will tell you 
his decision.” 

In half an hour the mulatto, dressed neatly ina plain dark 
gown, brown ulster much the worse for wear, and close-fitting 
bonnet, tapped at the door of the superintendent’s private office. 
In response to his ‘‘ Come in” she entered timidly and stood, with 
downcast eyes, just inside the door. The superintendent, a tall, 
loosely-built, shrewd-faced man of forty, looked keenly at her. 
She was clean, neat, intelligent-looking, and, with the exception 
of her color, possessed scarcely any negro traits. 

“ Well, Rosa,” said he kindly, ‘‘Mrs. Last has been telling me 
your request concerning your little girl. It is quite contrary to 
all the rules, I am afraid, but I will see what can be done. I 
have a suggestion to make to you. I am very fond of children 
and I am a childless widower. Your little girl is a bright, lovable 
child and I am willing to adopt her as my own. But you will 
have to sign a paper agreeing to forego all claims on her here- 
after. You must promise never to seek any communication what- 
ever with her. In that case, I am willing to take her for my 
own, to educate her, and care for her in all respects as if she 


were my own daughter.” 
He paused. The mulatto trembled violently, her eyes dilated, 
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but still she said nothing. ‘‘ There is another thing,” he continued ; 
“a negro called John Hunter, a short-term man, who will be out 
in a few days, wants to take your little girl with him. He wants 
to turn over a new leaf, and he says she would keep him straight. 
It is a risk for the child, but in some respects it would be better 
for her to be with her own kind.” 

“No, Mr. Sefton, sir, I should never allow that. A nigger is 
not her own kind. My father was a French half-breed Indian, 
my husband an educated Italian.” 

Mr. Sefton smiled incredulously. ‘ You are sure that is true, 
Rosa ?”’ 

“Yes, it istrue. I am a thief but not a liar.” 

“ Yes, it was thieving, I believe, that brought you here. How 
did you come to it?” 

‘‘My husband died when ’Tonia was a year old. My parents 
had died long before. I was alone in the world. All my life I 
had been poor. Carlo was an educated man, but always in ill- 
health, always discouraged, always unlucky. He left me penni- 
less. For a year I managed to earn a living for my child. I 
could not do much. There were no influential friends to help me 
on and procure me congenial work. I did whatever I could get 
to do, but finally constant anxiety and lack of proper food and 
rest wore me out. I could not work any more. One day there 
was nothing in the house to eat. I was sick and faint. “Tonia was 
crying for bread. At last [ could stand it no longer. I rushed 
from the house in despair. I came back a thief, but ’Tonia went 
to bed that night satisfied and happy. I was too miserable to 
sleep at all. The next day I was caught, and—and then we 
came here, and you were very good, sir, to let Tonia stay here 
with me. But I can’t let her go to the nigger, and I can’t take 
her out with me.” 

She ended abruptly, a sob in her voice. Her black eyes filled 
with tears. Mr. Sefton cleared his throat. 

“TI can quite understand your feeling, my good woman, but I 
still think it might be a wise plan for the negro to take her. 
For your sake I wish you would decide to keep her yourself. I 
am still, however, quite willing to adopt her myself. I think I 
shall leave the decision to the child. A child’s intuitions are 
sometimes clearer than any man’s judgments. Will that satisfy 
you, Rosa?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

It did, indeed, satisfy her. Her passionate mother-love fought 
against the idea of giving her ‘“‘’Tonia” even to Mr. Sefton, 
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which was the course that common-sense seemed to approve. 
Now her common-sense and her mother-love would at once be 
satisfied, for "Tonia would come with her. Mr. Sefton sent for the 
convict, then for the child. 

When ’Tonia came running into the room three anxious people 
looked at her. The mother, by a great effort, controlled her face 
and held back the tears that were gathering in her eyes. The 
effort was so great that her face became positively gray in the 
struggle. The passionate love in her heart was so completely 
held down that her expression became cold and repellent. The 
negro’s broad face grinned cheerfully when he saw the child. 
He was a burly, good-natured fellow, whose convict stripes had 
not taken all manliness from him. Mr. Sefton’s shrewd face re- 
laxed when he, too, looked at the little girl, A kindly smile lit 
up his blue eyes. ‘Tonia glanced from one to the other. It was 
only her mother who looked coldly at her, although she half-invol- 
untarily put out her hand to the child, then resolutely drew 
back. *Tonia came towards her, then stood still, afraid of this new, 
strange expression on “ mammy’s” face. She looked up at the 
negro and smiled in answer to his grin. Then she sprang toward 
Mr. Sefton. 

“’Oo want me, Missa Seffon? ” 

“Yes, my child,” he said gravely, and held out his arms to her. 
She clambered upto his shoulder and put up her little mouth to 
be kissed. The mother clinched her hands. 

“Tonia,” said Mr. Sefton, ‘‘I want to know what you wish to 
do. Your mother is going away. Will you go with her, or with 
John Hunter, who wants you too, or will you stay with me?” 

The negro came forward. ‘ Missy ’Tony come wif John an’ 
she hab good times. Marse Sefton, lemme hab her an’ I’se a good 
man. I’se keep straight ‘nuff ef she come ‘long wif me. Tony 
gwine ter come?” And the negro displayed his ivories in another 
good-natured smile. 

’Tonia smiled, glanced from the negro to Mr. Sefton, and then 
slowly shook her head. The mulatto heaved a sigh of intense 
relief. The “nigger,” at least, should not have her child. Her 
face still wore its intense, strained look, and her voice was nerv- 
ously husky as she stepped forward and said, “’Tonia, come to 
mammy ! ” 

The child buried her face on Mr. Sefton’s shoulder and made 
no answer. Rosa came nearer. There was pitiful entreaty in her 
broken voice: ‘“ ’Tonia, won’t you come to mammy ?” 

The little girl raised her head and looked gravely at her mother, 
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then her baby voice said, very gravely and decidedly: “ ’Tonia 
‘fraid of mammy; ’Tonia stay wif Missa Seffon.” 

There was silence for a moment. Mr. Sefton put the child 
down and solemnly kissed her. He laid his hand for a moment 
caressingly on her head. ‘“ You shall stay with me always, 
’Tonia,”’ he said, “ but now run away for a while.” 

John Hunter, grumbling loudly at the child’s decision, was 
ordered back to his work. Rosa still stood, silent and motionless. 
Mr. Sefton looked at her very sadly and pitifully for a moment. 
When he spoke his voice was very gentle. 

“Rosa, I am sorry for your grief; but the child has decided, 
and I trust it will be for the best. I solemnly promise you to love 
and cherish her ‘as if she were my own. Now, will you sign this 
paper ?””’ 

She took the paper mechanically and read: “I solemnly pro- 
mise never henceforth, in any way, to attempt to hold communica- 
tion of any kind with my, daughter Antonia, who is hereafter to be 
known as the daughter of Charles Sefton, superintendent Warham 
Penitentiary.” Mechanically she took the pen and wrote in a 
firm, legible hand, ‘‘ Rosa Corsini.” She reread the paper, seeming 
for the first time to realize its meaning. A strange light came 
into her eyes. She drew a long, deep breath, regained her com- 
posure, and, rising from her chair, handed the paper to the super- 
intendent. 

“ Now I am ready to go,” she said slowly. 

“You must first go and say good-by to ’Tonia,” said he gently. 

“No, I do not want to see her again. NowIcan go. I could 
not consent to leave her if I were to look at her again.” 

“As you think best,” he replied. ‘ But tell me what you are 
going to do now that you are free again?” 

He spoke very kindly, but her face hardened at his words. 
She gave a short, scornful laugh as she answered: ‘Do? What 
do you think an ex-convict can do? Is there any honest livelihood 
open for a woman who has served a year in the penitentiary ? 
Do you think there is one home in this city ready to employ me 
as servant? Oh! there are plenty of charitable people, Mr. Sef- 
ton, in this big city, but their charity draws the line at the in- 
mates of the penitentiary.” 

“You are too bitter,” said Mr. Sefton. “ You do not consider 
how few inmates the penitentiary has who are at all desirous to 
do well when they are free. I am sure you will do your best 
for the sake of your child, and I am sure you will succeed in 
earning an honest living. Come, I am going to give you a ‘ char- 


, 
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acter’ that may help to get you a place in some respectable 
family.” 

He went to the desk and wrote, with a slightly humorous 
smile on his thin lips: 


“This is to certify that Rosa Corsini is a neat, competent, and 
conscientious servant. CHARLES SEFTON.” 


Rosa took the paper, read it with a faint smile, and put it 
carefully in her pocket. Mr. Sefton took out his purse, counted 
out two ten-dollar bills, and put them in her hand as he cordially 
shook it. ‘ This may help you a little,” said he. ‘“ Remember 
that you have always my best wishes for your success. Good- 
by.” 

She turned to thank him, but he had quietly slipped out of the 
room. She put the money in her pocket, picked up her small 
bundle, and noiselessly left the office. In a few moments the 
heavy door of the penitentiary had opened and closed upon her. 
‘Rosa stood upon the stone flagging leading to the high gate in 
the great wall that surrounded the penitentiary and gave a last 
look at the white walls and grated windows of the dreary building 
that for a year had been her home. As she stood there the doors 
of the workshop in the rear of the enclosure swung open and a 
long line of convicts, marching with the prison lock-step, each 
man’s hands upon his leader’s shoulders, filed slowly from work. 
The dingy stripes of their ill-fitting garments, the tread so sug- 
gestive of shuffling chains, gave a spectator the impression of a 
serpent writhing past. Rosa shuddered as she looked at them, and 
hurried from the place. In her face the gray and hopeless look 
had deepened and intensified. 


II. 


We hear often of children’s “laughing eyes,” but I think we 
very seldom see them. There is generally a sweet seriousness in 
a child’s innocent eyes. It seems almost as if seriousness were 
part of innocence. It is only when the first wandering conscious- 
ness of the glory and delight of the wide heaven and earth above 
and about has passed away that the carelessness of laughter and 
amusement takes its place and twinkles even from the soul’s fair 
windows. So perhaps it was not so strange a thing as Mr. 
Sefton fancied that ’Tonia’s great black eyes—bright, gay, active 
child though she was—should have been very serious and earnest. 
She was a remarkably beautiful child, in whose face it would have 
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been difficult to trace either Indian or negro trait, excepting that 
her soft black hair fell in straight masses around her head and 
that her lips were too full for the delicacy of her other features. 
Her complexion was a clear olive, her hands and feet were finely 
formed. 

Fortunately a child’s remembrances fade quickly. At the end 
of a few weeks ’Tonia had grown used to “ mammy’s” absence, and 
soon had ceased to talk of her. She grew accustomed to Mr 
Sefton’s caresses and constant attention, and she learned to lisp 
“father” very prettily. She was a gleam of constant sunshine 
for the lonely man who had made her his daughter. He felt that 
since the death of his wife his heart had been frozen, but had sud- 
denly been thawed back into life. All his plans now had reference 
to Tonia; his last thought at night was of her. Throughout the 
penitentiary the child had always been a favorite. -The fact of her 
adoption by the superintendent seemed to make her even better 
liked. She loved to spend hours in the workshops, fascinated 
by the whirr of the machinery, watching with deep interest the 
long lines of busy, silent men. None were too abstracted, how- 
ever, for a kindly glance, a smile, a half-whispered word for the 
child. Her influence was great even with these lawless characters ; 
for in spite of the fact that a face of the Nero type, or of that of 
the utter sensualist, is not infrequent among them, there are 
more countenances that display weakness of will or good-natured 
irresoluteness in the penitentiary inmates than faces which show 
complete and hardened depravity. No man possessing a spark 
of goodness is insensible to the influence of a sweet and in- 
nocent child. Besides her mere unconscious childhood ’Tonia 
possessed the beautiful gift of song, most Godward-drawing of 
all God’s gifts, and as she ran along the corridor outside the 
tiers of cells both men and women alike felt their hearts strangely 
moved by the unconscious trills and lilts of melody that fell in 
bird-like warblings from her lips. 

One day, about six months after his adoption of ’Tonia, the 
superintendent found an official-looking envelope among his mail. 
It proved to be the announcement that a distant cousin, whose 
only surviving relative Mr. Sefton was, had recently died in Eng- 
land, making him sole heir to a very large fortune. A little 
while before this news would have left Charles Sefton quite un- 
moved, for he was an unambitious man, fond of work, and quite 
contented with the very moderate means that provided for his few 
personal wants. Now the case was different. It gave him keen 
pleasure to realize that his power of doing for ’Tonia had sud- 
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denly become almost unlimited. The final settlement of the 
affairs of his deceased relative demanded his immediate presence 
in England. Consequently he at once resigned his position, 
began his preparations for departure, and engaged a good mother- 
ly woman as nurse for ’Tonia. In a few weeks they were set- 
tled in London. His business did not detain him long, but he 
decided to remain in England till ’Tonia’s education was far 
enough advanced to enable her to derive due benefit from 
the long course of travel he determined to give her. He took a 
charming little house in a fashionable quarter of London, en- 
gaged a small staff of servants, and began to live in every respect 
as became an American of taste and means. He was a man of 
a good deal of native tact and cleverness, and he had a quick 
power of observation, an insatiable desire to know whatever was 
best worth knowing, that, joined to his very evident wealth and 
his easy natural manner, soon made him a favorite in several 
circles of desirable and cultured society. 

Somehow—possibly because little "Tonia bore no ‘resemblance 
to her American father—the legend originated with Sefton’s new 
friends, and was by them transferred to newer acquaintances, that 
he had married a beautiful Italian girl who, dying when their 
child was but an infant, had left him ever afterwards mourninz 
her memory and absorbed in its only living reminder. Sefton 
never openly contradicted this story, and when, with various em- 
bellishments, it reached the ears of his adopted child, she impli- 
citly accepted it, for she had quite lost all recollections of the 
real facts of her infancy. To her grief, however, she discovered 
that she was never to learn anything more definite of her beau- 
tiful Italian mother than her nurse’s romantic conjecturings and 
imaginings could supply. When she asked her father some ques- 
tions on the subject he gave her a short and sharp answer, and 
bade her never repeat the queries. They grieved him, he said, 
and it was his earnest desire that her mother should never be 
mentioned between them again. ’Tonia obeyed him, but her 
thoughts dwelt often on the dead mother; whose face must have 
been like her own, “only much more beautiful”; whose voice, 
too, must have been like hers, “ only much sweeter and lovelier.”’ 
So this ideal mother, always sweet and gentle and beautiful, 
dwelt in the little maiden’s heart, bringing with it, as does every 
generous ideal, the spirit of peace and content. 

From the first Mr. Sefton resolved that Antonia’s education 
should be broad and unconventional. All the instruction she re- 
ceived had for its object to develop her every latent power ‘to 
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its fullest capacity. Strength he wished for her characteristic. 
‘Tonia should be a strong woman; that was his summary of all 
that he wished for her in brain and heart and body. As for 
her soul, that he left pretty well to her own management. He 
professed no religion himself; she was to follow her own prefer- 
ence in the matter. A chain of circumstances, the first being 
the belief that it must have been her Italian mother’s faith, led 
her to Catholicity just as she was growing into «womanhood. 
Her father applauded her choice. ‘You have chosen the strong- 
est of all religions, my dear,” said he. 

Antonia’s exquisite voice received the best training her father 
could procure for her. More than one enthusiastic master wished 
to train her for concert or opera, where her success, they prophe- 
sied, was certain. Mr. Sefton invariably refused to entertain the 
idea. “If Providence has put a nightingale in her throat,” said 
he, “it shall have every chance to fully develop its divine melody; 
but not for the benefit of a mere money-paying, pleasure-seeking 
public.” 

So there was no thought of a public career in the young girl’s 
enthusiastic and painstaking devotion to her music. Perhaps the 
thought that was most active in spurring her on to increased ex- 
ertions in every line of culture was the wish to please the good 
man who so freely placed unrivalled opportunities in her reach. 
Each year that sped on left father and daughter more closely and 
entirely devoted to each other. 


II. 


In the little alcove of a crowded drawing-room a tall young 
man, of about six or seven-and-twenty, stood chatting pleasantly 
with a bright young English girl. He was rather a good-looking 
young fellow, though there was nothing remarkable about his ap- 
pearance, unless it were the harmonious brown of his hair, eyes, 
and moustache, or the quiet air of thorough breeding that seemed 
to envelop him. He was a wealthy American, of an honorable 
New England family, who spent a good deal of his time abroad 
and had a circle of friends in most of the European capitals. He 
was clever and intellectual, and amiable enough to be excellent 
company when it pleased him to exert himself. His greatest fault 
was an intense dislike of the commonplace. Only people and 
things out of the common excited his interest, and, as is the case 
with most mortals, it was seldom his fate to meet with them. He 
privately pronounced existence to be “agreeable enough, but some- 
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thing of a bore.” His name was Seymour Blaire. The young lady 
with whom he was conversing was Miss Travers, They had been 
friends for a long while and, as they had not met for several 
months previously, their talk had been particularly animated. The 
occasion was the first reception for the season of one of London’s 
most famous society leaders. The rooms were crowded and very 
warm. Mr. Blaire plied Miss Travers’s fan vigorously for a few 
moments and then announced his intention of departing. 

“Qh! you are not going yet,” she said. ‘I particularly want 
you to meet a very dear friend of mine who is to be here this 
evening, though I haven't caught sight of her yet. She has been 
on the Continent with her father for the past three years and only 
returned to London a few weeks ago. This is her first season and 
she’s bound to be the rage before long.” 

“You have a delightfully flattering opinion of your friends. 
What are the most shining qualities of this one, and what's her 
name, by the way?” 

“You are just ready to laugh at me, I know. I’ve a great 
mind to tell you nothing about her.” 

“You know you are dying to talk of her.” 

Miss Travers closed her lips defiantly. 

“Come; I admit myself curious. Tell me all about her. Af- 
ter all, it’s a great point in her favor to be your friend.” 

Miss Travers smiled and relented. 

“Well, I'll tell you her name, at any rate. Oh! there she is. 
Don’t you see that tall, gray-haired man standing at the door of 
the music-room? That’s her father. She is just beside him. I 
declare, they have induced her to sing! She is going to the piano. 
I am so glad you are going to hear Antonia sing.” 

“So her name is Antonia. It has a classical sound that seems 
in keeping with the young lady herself. I don’t think I’ll wait to 
hear her sing, though. I'll just slip away before she begins. I’ve 
heard so many young ladies sing, you know. They’re all very 
much alike—not half bad, of course, for amateurs, but rather tire- 
some. Good-by, Miss Travers. I’m so glad I met you this 
evening! Tell your mother that I mean to persecute her on her 
Thursdays this season as much as ever.” 

A. gloved hand was laid on his arm. ‘My dear Mr. Bilaire, I 
shall never forgive you if you don’t wait, and I promise you you 
will never forgive yourself.” 

“The thought of the first penalty,” said he, “is more than 
sufficient to make me listen to a dozen young ladies singing. As 
for the second—,” he shrugged his shoulders, and cast a second 
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look at the young lady, who stood turning over a pile of music: 
at the piano. There was a distinction about her appearance that 
pleased him. The simplicity of her soft, trailing white gown and 
her low-coiled black hair suited his critical taste. She turned with 
a smile to the young man who was to play her accompaniment. 
With the smile a wave of animation swept over her face. After 
a word or two, she handed him the sheet of music she had 
selected and stood, tall and lithe as a young pine, waiting to sing. 
Seymour Blaire noted her attitude with involuntary admiration. 
“Her face is like a beautiful cameo,” he thought. Then his 
moment of enthusiasm subsided. As the first chords of the piano 
sounded Miss Travers exclaimed in a rapturous whisper: ‘ She is 
going to sing that exquisite little thing of Rubinstein’s, ‘ Du dist 
wie eine Blume’!” 

The young man frowned slightly. The song was a favorite 
of his, but he had a theory concerning it. In his opinion it could 
only be well rendered by a singer who was at once a perfect artist 
and a pure-souled woman. He wished this beautiful girl had 
chosen something else. 

After her first full, pure notes the low buzz of whispered 
voices ceased. The rooms were filled with eager listeners, who 
broke into enthusiastic applause when the last notes of the ex- 
quisite voice died away. On every side admiring comments, 
stupid or appreciative, were heard. But I think it was only a 
young man with abstracted brown eyes who said to himself: “ It 
is as if a field of lilies had suddenly found voice!” 

A little ripple of laughter recalled his thoughts. ‘“‘ Why, Mr. 
Blaire,’ said Miss Travers, ‘ you look as if you had become a 
dweller among the stars. Did Antonia’s singing bore you very 
much ?” 

“My dear friend, be merciful to me a Philistine!” he answered, 
with an attempt to shake off the gravity that had fallen upon 
him. ‘I owe you a thousand thanks for a few moments of in- 
tense enjoyment.” 

“That is very pretty. I think I must reward you for the nice 
things you can say, when it pleases you to try, by presenting you 
to Miss Sefton and her father.” 

“T should like it of all things,” answered he meekly. 

So in a few moments Seymour Blaire was talking to Antonia 
and her father as if they were old friends whom he had fortunately 
encountered after a long absence. He unconsciously exerted all 
the charm and fascination of manner he possessed as he chatted 
with these two who were, he realized immediately, so clever and 
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so unaffected, so broad in view and experience. For the first 
time he:had met a woman whose conversation afforded him at 
once complete intellectual satisfaction and a feeling of grateful 
repose. On the other hand, Mr. Sefton and his daughter were 
most favorably impressed with him. When they parted, the father 
gave him a cordial invitation to call on them. ‘ My daughter is 
always at home on Tuesdays,” said he, with a laugh, “and I am 
there whenever she is.” 

The invitation was acted upon as promptly as a due regard 
for appearances would permit, and the acquaintance thus estab- 
lished developed speedily into a comfortable intimacy. When 
Seymour Blaire did not meet Antonia and her father at a dinner 
or reception or ball—and as they were in the same circle of the 
social ‘‘swim”’ it generally happened that their engagements were 
identical—he spent a quiet and delightful evening with them at 
home. Miss Travers proved a true prophet. Antonia was indeed 
before long ‘“‘the rage.”’ Nature and education had made her that 
rare but not impossible combination, a woman of beauty, of rare 
gifts, of sound sense. Whether her face or her wonderful voice 
won her most popularity, or whether the last quality above men- 
tioned was a help or detriment, I do not know. I know only 
that she was much in demand, that everybody was aware of the 
fact that she would one day be a very rich woman, and that this 
consideration may have had something to do with the shower of 
bleeding hearts that seriously afflicted her during the early part 
of the season. She confided to her father her opinion that mere 
friends were very desirable, but that would-be lovers were extremely 
tiresome. That was the nicest thing about Mr. Blaire; he was 
so friendly, so entirely free from any nonsense. She felt the great- 
est friendliness for him and wished to display it. Somehow she 
was never quite content with the result of her endeavors. She did 
not know why the mantle of reserve seemed to be always gathered 
arcund her when he was near. As for him, he loved her. He was 
happy when he was with her, happy when he thought of her, miser- 
able when he meditated telling her his love. She was pure and cold 
as a snow maiden. How could any-man have the impertinence 
to dream of being loved by her? He was very grateful for the 
gracious friendliness—though there was a bit of reserve about it— 
with which she always treated him. What right had he to ask 
any more ? 

One day he received a cablegram from his younger brother. 
It read: ‘‘ Mother ill—nothing serious—but wants you. Come at 
once. Doctors think your presence necessary.” 
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Young Blaire was very fond ot his mother, so he lost no time 
in setting about his preparations for departure. After securing a 
state-room on a Cunarder that sailed in two days, he completed all 
arrangements for a probably long absence. One or two intimate 
friends had to be seen for a moment or two. Then he would go 
to the Seftons’ and make his adieux. ‘After all,” he reasoned, 
trying to drown an unreasonable pang that would make itselt 
felt, “it is better to have an end of it. She will never be more 
than my friend. She is too cold to ever care for me. I can never 
even tell her that I love her.” 

He had argued himself into much propriety of thought and 
feeling when he made his farewell call. Mr. Sefton was out driv- 
ing, he was told, but Miss Sefton was at home. In a few minutes 
she joined him in the drawing-room. After a few indifferent 
remarks, he said, in a carefully casual manner: “I have come to say 
good-by, Miss Sefton. I am going home in a day or two, fora 
visit of indefinite length.” 

A shade of surprise crossed her face. Involuntarily she raised 
her eyes and gave him a glance in which he read amazement— 
and something more. It is one of the many responsibilities of 
Mother Eve & Co., this glance in which a woman unconsciously 
proclaims to the man her heart has chosen for its liege lord her 
willingness to swear vassalage and fealty unto him. There are 
divers ways of reading and misreading such a glance. In this 
case the man acted with more composure and common-sense than 
most men when such a revelation—unhoped-for as it is delightful— 
comes upon them. He tried to collect his thoughts for a moment 
with small success. He picked up a dainty bit of carving and 
seemed lost in its critical examination, while he said, very slowly: 
“T fear, Miss Sefton, my absence will be of no consequence to 


” 


you. 
No answer. He steadied his nerves, replaced the bit of carv- 


ing on the table, and tried again. ‘I mean, Miss Sefton, I wish 
that it were of some consequence to you. May—may I hope 
that it is ?” 

He felt that he was unwarrantably bold, whatever her look 
had seemed to say. Antonia rose and half-extended her hand, 
Now was the time to display her friendliness, she thought; to 
give him a hearty handshake and a cheerful, sincere God-speed 
for his journey. Somehow she did neither. She only said two 
faint little words, “‘ You may.” 

They were sufficient for the hearer. They were encouraging 
enough to open the floodgates of his eloquence. There was a 
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good deal said on both sides after that, and with so satisfactory a 
result that, half an hour later, when Mr. Sefton came in from his 
drive, Seymour Blaire announced himself a candidate for the 
honor of being his son-in-law elect. 

Mr. Sefton had a cordial liking for the young man. He knew 
that his character was irreproachable, his family connections and 
worldly prospects excellent. The union was in every sense desir- 
able. Therefore his manner was very genial as he heartily pressed 
the young man’s hand. “My dear fellow,” said he, “if ’Tonia 
loves you I have nothing to say. I have no wish but her hap- 
piness, and if she thinks you are the man to secure it, why, I 
think so too.” 

After making a few remarks about his intended journey and 
assuring them that he would do his utmost, if his mother’s illness 
were not much more serious than he fancied, not to protract his 
absence beyond a month, Mr. Blaire took his departure, prom- 
ising to dine with them on the morrow, which was to be his last 
day in London. ) 

At dinner the next day the conversation turned on the last 
novel of a brilliant young writer whose stories were the topic 
of the hour. The book is the history of a lie which makes the 
happiness of several lives that would have been made desolate by the 
true facts of the case. They were all agreed upon the cleverness 
of the writer, and, from general comments on the book and its char- 
acters, they passed to a discussion of the main fact contained in it. 

“It is wrong to teach such a lesson,” said Antonia decidedly. 

“But whatever makes for happiness makes for final good,” 
remarked Seymour Bilaire. 

“I’m afraid, my dear Blaire, that your own individual feelings 
at present are sufficient excuse for any obliquity of view you may 
express. I think ’Tonia is right. The author teaches a harmful 
lesson—in its general application, that is. Of course there are 
always individual instances where it. would be wiser that the 
whole truth should not be known. Truth is sometimes very ugly, 
my dear,” said Mr. Sefton, smiling across the round table at his 
daughter. 

“That is so, father, and yet I think in every case it is better 
known. The facts of a man’s life belong to him. No human being 
has a right to deceive another in what is so vital a concern to 
that other. ‘The fool’s paradise’ cannot be cried out on too often. 
Every honest man or woman ought to prefer, a thousand times, 
a truth that brings unhappiness to an illusion or deceit that gives 
happiness.” 
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The young man’s brown eyes kindled as he looked at the 
girl's earnest face. When she paused he bent towards her and 
raised her hand to his lips. 

“ Antonia,” said he gravely, “I promise you that in our life 
together I will give you always truth—and happiness, too, I 
hope.” 

She smiled her thanks. . Then her earnest mood passed away. 
Both tried to forget the impending farewell, and each tried to 
outdo the other in gayety. With an effort Mr. Sefton shook off 
the shade of trouble that had settled over his face and tried to 
join in their liveliness. He felt that his sparkle was ineffectual, 
and wondered if they noticed it. He might have made his mind 
easy. For the first time in her life Antonia failed to observe every 
change in her father’s face or voice. Another face and voice 
demanded all her attention. 

When they adjourned to the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. 
Sefton remarked: “I am going out for a bit of a stroll while 
you young people make the most of your last evening. I suppose 
it will be a whole month, at least, before you have another 
evening together. Well, "Tonia, do you think your old father will 
be able to comfort you?” 

A kiss was the response. Mr. Sefton, looking quite content, 
went out. His stroll seemed to bring him very little comfort. | 
The troubled look came back to his face as he paced slowly up 
and down. A hard decision lay before him. Was it or was it 
not his duty to tell Tonia the true facts of her infancy? Her 
chance remark had awakened thoughts that had not been in his 
mind for years. It quickened into intense life the one treasure 
he prized higher than even ’Tonia’s happiness—his honor. His 
heart swelled with pride in the girl that she, too, should cherish 
truth and honorable dealing above all else. He decided to tell 
her everything. As he re-entered the house there was no longer 
any trouble in his face or in his thoughts. To-morrow he would 
tell her. After all, what difference could it make? 


IV. 


Three hours had elapsed while Antonia Sefton sat quietly 
by the open window of her pretty little sitting-room. She had 
scarcely moved from her position in the soft lounging-chair, and 
yet over her face had passed the shadows of many conflicting 
emotions. In her soul a battle had been fought and gained. A 
great desire to forget and ignore the facts of her childhood that 
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Charles Sefton’s honorable nature had compelled him to make 
her acquainted with, a terrible temptation to leave Seymour Blaire 
ignorant of what must for ever change their position to each other, 
had raged passionately in her heart. Her keen sense of honor, 
her love of truth, gained the victory at last. With victory came 
the steady current of strength that a conquered temptation gener- 
ally brings. The afternoon sunshine had gathered into the blaze 
of sunset and faded gradually into dusk when she rose from her 
chair. In the fading light the soft hangings, cushions, and rugs 
of her luxurious little apartment lost their rich colors, the outlines 
of chairs and couches were blurred and indistinct, but over her 
desk, at the opposite side of her room, the last faint ray of light 
still showed with some clearness a beautiful little painting of some 
Italian-faced Madonna which Mr. Sefton had given to Antonia 
on her last birth-day. There was in the sweet face a faint sug- 
gestion of Antonia herself, and she had hung the picture where 
it might be always in her view because it was to her the portrait 
of what her dead mother must have been. 

The loss of an illusion is always a painful wrench. To Anto- 
nia, as she faced the picture, there came a moment of intense 
physical agony. Then she was overpowered by that torrent of 
grief that can only overwhelm a cold and self-contained nature, 
by way of establishing a balance, once or twice in a lifetime, with 
the habitual self-control. She flung herself passionately on the 
floor. Her whole frame was convulsed with sobs. In a moment 
every hold she had upon life had slipped from her hands. Her 
father, whom she loved with the most intense devotion, was not 
her father. The dead mother, whose beautiful image she had 
cherished for years, was a myth—the reality a mulatto, an ex- 
convict ; Heaven knows what she had become, if she still lived! 
Her lover, who alone of all the men she had known was worthy 
to rank with her father, must be nothing to her hereafter. She 
clinched and unclinched her hands fiercely; she bit her lip till 
the blood came, and the same question rose in her breast that 
sooner or later rises in every heart when the inevitable anguish 
comes upon it: “Why must I, who am strong and vigorous, de- 
serving of and anxious for happiness, endure this misery.” It is 
the question that was asked and answered one night, long ago, 
under the olive-trees of a garden in Judea. Every soul, when 
suffering—particularly unmerited suffering—comes upon it, is com- 
pelled to accept this answer or be left desolate. 

At last Antonia roused herself and rose slowly to her feet. 
She still trembled from the violence of her grief. She lit the 
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lamp that stood upon her desk, and stood for a long while gaz- 
ing earnestly at the pictured Madonna which, a few hours be- 
fore, had represented her mother. Out of her mind the vision 
and remembrance of her ideal mother seemed to fade as she 
stood there. In its place there rose the image of the loveless, 
lonely, hunted life of the poor mulatto. A great wave of pity 
surged over her heart. She went to the mirror and looked 
steadily at the pale, sorrowful face, the heavy, tear-laden eyes 
before her. The grotesque thought came to her that she had 
become, even in appearance, a veritable negro. She looked at 
her long, slim fingers, and fancied she saw a dusky tinge under 
the nails. A thousand invisible cords seemed drawing her to the 
despised mulatto’ woman. 

Finally she drew a long sigh; a firm look came over her full, 
red lips and into her deep eyes. Her conclusion was reached, 
and, as she seated herself at her desk and drew towards her pen 
and paper, it seemed impossible that she could ever have dreamed 
of resolving otherwise—so true it is that only by taking hold of 
the unendurable do we learn endurance. 

She wrote rapidly for a few minutes, then threw down her 
pen and read the brief lines she had penned. They did not sat- 
isfy her. It seemed cruel to say to the man who had hoped to 
make her his wife: ‘“ Circumstances have arisen since we parted 
that render our marriage utterly impossible. It is equally im- 
possible for me ever to see or hear from you again.” 

There was truth but too much austere pride in so cold a dis- 
missal. Now, truth and humility are very near neighbors, and 
perhaps they were not altogether separated in the letter she 
finally completed with more comfort to her aching heart. In 
this she said: 


“My DEAR SEYMOUR: When you asked me to marry you 
you thought me the daughter of a man with whom any one 
might be proud to ally himself. To-day I have learned many 
things, and my life's horizon has become very different. I am 
not the daughter of Charles Sefton, but was adopted by him at 
the expiration of my mother’s term of imprisonment in an Amer- 
ican penitentiary, of which he was then keeper or superintendent. 
I was then three years old. I have absolutely no recollection 
of my poor mother, of whom nothing has ever since been heard. 
She was a mulatto, married to an Italian of good class who died 
when I was a year old. Her father was a French _half-breed. 
You perceive, my friend, what an impossibility your marriage 
with a woman of such parentage is. Family pride, even in you ~ 
who are so free from every mean prejudice, must absolutely for- 
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bid it. Even if you wished otherwise, after what I have told 
you, I know I could now never be happy as your wife. God 


- knows what it costs me to lose you! But I realize, and you, 


too, will realize it for me, that there is but one thing for me to 
dc—to spend my life, if need be, searching for my unhappy 
mother, and if I succeed in finding her still alive, no matter 
where or how, to devote myself entirely to her. That much, at 
least, I owe to her. I have only one request to make you, that 
you will permit me to drop out of your life and not allow my 
memory to sadden you. I do not ask you to forget me en- 
tirely, but I wish you to remember me as one gone for ever 
from your sight, whom you honored by your affection, and who 
gave to you her whole heart. ANTONIA.” 


The letter folded and addressed, Antonia felt that the first 
and most paintul step had been taken. It was with a sense of 
relief and of returning energy that she made her way to her 
father’s study. He sat at his table, his white head buried in his 
hands. He looked up as she entered, the light in his eyes that 
her presence never failed to bring; but a great sadness came 
over his face when he saw the traces of the long afternoon of 
suffering upon her countenance. 

He rose from his chair and went to her. He took both her 
cold little hands in his and, stooping, kissed her brow. ‘My 
’Tonia!” said he. 

She smiled—a wan, dreary little smile it was—and returned 
his caress. “ Yes, father, always your ’Tonia. I have just been 
writing to Sey—Mr. Blaire. Will you read the letter, please ?” 

. His quizzical glance met no responsive twinkle, so he sat 
down, turned up his reading-lamp, put on his eye-glasses, and 
gravely read the letter. As he replaced it in the envelope he 
said deprecatingly: “My dear, why should it make a difference? 
You cannot help but be always my daughter.” 

The girl put her arm about him and bent her head till her 
lips touched his silvery hair. ‘“ My father, I am always your 
daughter. But I am also the daughter of the poor mulatto, who 
needs the love and care of the girl whose father has given her 
‘such a bright and happy life.” 

“You feel it right, my child, to go to her?’’ 

“I can do nothing else.” 

“Very well, my dear; I shall not thwart your wishes. Eigh- 
teen years ago, when I adopted you as my own, it was of your 
own free choice you came to me. I have often wondered what 
your life would have been had you chosen otherwise. If you 
had chosen the negro you might have been his salvation— 
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he was not a bad fellow at heart—but what a life you would | 
have led! If you had gone with your mother you might have 
been an angel guiding her to good, or she might have been 
weak enough to drag you into the wretched ways of sin with 
herself. I hope all is best as it has been. You have made a 
lonely old fellow very happy, "Tonia. And he ends by making 
you miserable.” 

“He ends by showing me my duty, by teaching me truth 
and honor as he has always taught me. Now, tell me, what is 
the first thing to be done to find my mother?” 

“T think, if she is still living, she is probably in Warham. I 
will write to the superintendents of the various charitable insti- 
tutions in the city and try to obtain news of her.” 

“ But that is so slow. Can we not go to Warham ourselves ?” 

“Tf you wish it, child,’ he answered gently, ‘we will close 
the house and go immediately. It’s high time we had an Amer- 
ican tour, anyway.” 

She put her slim, brown hand softly on his gray head. “ You 
are so good, dear,” she whispered. 


V. 


On a bright September morning a cab drove rapidly through 
the streets of Warham. . Mr. and Miss Sefton had arrived that 
morning in the city, and immediately after breakfasting at the 
hotel had begun their quest. Institution after institution was 
visited without result. The books of neither hospital nor alms- 
house showed the name of Rosa Corsini. The poormaster knew 
nothing of her. If she were still in the city there seemed but 
one other place to seek her. The same thought was in both 
minds as Mr. Sefton gave the order, “ To the penitentiary!” 

A few pencilled words on his card at once admitted Mr. 
Sefton and his daughter to the superintendent’s private office. 
As one in a dream Antonia listened to the apologies, brief ex- 
planations, casual remarks that followed. She gathered only that 
a search was being made among the records for the name of the 
woman they were seeking. The compression of -her lips alone 
told how intense was her emotion as she watched the superinten- 
dent rapidly turning over page after page. 

“ Ah!” said he finally, fixing his broad thumb upon the last 
page of the big book before him, ‘‘ here we are. ‘ Rosa Corsini, 
mulatto, ten days for vagrancy.’ I rather think that’s the 
woman who was brought here a few days ago, and who seemed 
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to be in the last stage of consumption. Her place is in a hos- 
pital, not here. It often happens that people are brought here 
who are much fitter subjects for the almshouse or hospital or 
insane asylum. It’s doubtful, however, if that woman has many 
days to live anywhere. Two nuns who come here regularly to 
see. the prisoners, and who accomplish much good by their efforts 
among them, were with her this morning. I think they men- 
tioned that the Catholic chaplain had prepared her for death. 
Would you like to see her?” And he looked curiously at his 
visitors. 
“Yes,” replied Mr. Sefton. ‘ A family matter gives me a deep 
interest in the affairs of this unfortunate woman. My daughter 
and I are most anxious to give her any assistance in our 
power.” 

“Then, sir, we will go to her at once, if you and the young 
lady will come this way.” 

As they were mounting the iron stairway they met the two 
nuns descending. The superintendent greeted them courteously, 
and said: ‘“ This lady and gentleman are anxious to get some 
information concerning the mulatto woman, Rosa Corsini. I 
know that you ladies have a way of obtaining the confidence 
and affection of our prisoners that we, their official guardians, 
never even dream of. Therefore I think, if you will have the 
goodness to come to the library with us, you will be able to 
satisfy them far better than I. First permit me, Sister Hilde- 
brand, Sister Alphonse,—Miss Sefton, Mr. Sefton.” 

The two religious bowed, smiled, murmured an assent, and 
the party entered a square, bare-looking room at the top of the 
first flight of stairs. It contained a couple of half-filled book- 
cases and half-a-dozen wooden chairs. 

As they entered the room Antonia impulsively grasped the 
hand of the younger of the nuns, Sister Alphonse, a cheerful, 
sweet-faced little woman, and, drawing her away from the others, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Sister, come over here and tell me all you know of 
this poor woman. I must know everything. I am deeply in- 
terested in her.” 

“My dear Miss Sefton,” answered the nun gently, a slight 
look of surprise crossing her serene face, “I shall be very glad to 
tell you all that I know. Iam delighted to see so benevolent an 
interest taken in one of the poor souls here, many of whom 
. never would be here were there a helping hand stretched out to 
them in the need and privation that lead them into the wretched- 
ness of sin. This Rosa Corsini has been a very unhappy wo- 
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man. Even yet one can see in her traces of great natural re- 
finement and some education. Although she has served several 
terms here for theft or vagrancy, she seems always to have pre- 
served a certain amount of self-respect that, joined to the grace 
of God, kept her from greater evils. She had a child—her 
‘singing-bird,’ she called her—who was adopted by a _ wealthy 
gentleman of this city. After serving her first term of imprison- 
ment she resolved to lead an honest life. Through a written 
‘character’ given her by the superintendent she obtained an 
excellent situation as housemaid in a wealthy family, where 
she was treated with the greatest kindness till they discovered, 
from the chance remark of a caller who had once visited this in- 
stitution during -Rosa’s term of imprisonment and who remem- 
bered her face, that their invaluable housemaid was an ex-con- 
vict. One hour after the discovery Rosa was again a homeless 
and hopeless woman. After that she lost all ambition. She 
worked when she had the chance, but she did not attempt to 
obtain another permanent, respectable situation. Once or twice 
charity saved her from starvation, oftener theft. She led a dreary, 
lonely life. She had neither friends nor relatives, and, as she 
said to me when she told me her story, ‘ when a woman is once 
spotted by the police there’s no chance for her.’ Unable to 
work any longer, she was found on the street the other day in 
an apparently dying condition and brought here as a vagrant. 
Oh! my dear young lady, I hope there is room in heaven for 
these poor vagrants, since it is only a prison-cell we can give 
them on earth!” 

The nun’s bright eyes filled with tears and her voice was tremu- 
lous. After a pause, she continued: ‘ Poor Rosa has been pre- 
pared for death and seems: glad to have done with life, though 
she is constantly talking of her child. The doctor says she can- 
not last through the day. I think she would die happy if she 
could only have some news of her child.” 

Antonia had listened eagerly to the sister’s narrative, her face 
pale, her eyes full of tears. When it was ended she started from 
her chair and, earnestly pressing the nurse’s hand, said: ‘“‘ Thank 
you, sister, for all you have told me. In return let me tell you 
that Rosa shall die happy, for I am bringing her news of her 
child.” 

Sister Hildebrand had been giving the same details to Mr. 
Sefton. He, too, was strangely affected by the story. Antonia 
said, as he came forward, “ Father, let us go to her at once.” 
They bade the two religious good-by, the superintendent 
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again led the way, and in a few moments Antonia stood out- 
side the grating—serving as door and window for the cell—that 
separated her from her mother. One glance showed her the 
bare floor, the one wooden stool, the tiny shelf on the wall con- 
taining a few bottles of medicine, the comfortless cot on which 
rested a woman’s motionless form. One thin hand lay on the 
coarse coverlid; the face was prematurely aged, but suffering had 
sharpened and spiritualized the features; the ciosed eyelids were 
suggestive of peace. 

_ Mr. Sefton winced as he noticed, or thought he noticed, a 
startling resemblance even yet between mother and daughter. 
For an instant Antonia’s thoughts reverted tu the dream-mother 
she had so long believed in; then her whole heart was submerged 
in passionate tenderness for the dying woman before her. The 
superintendent turned the key and opened the grating. Mr. 
Sefton turned to his daughter and said in a low voice: “ There 
isn’t room for more than one visitor in that cupboard, so I'll 
stroll up and down the corridor, ’Tonia.” 

Mother and daughter were alone. The noise of the opening 
door had disturbed the mulatto’s slumber. She moved uneasily ; 
then her eyes opened, and she murmured in a husky whisper, 
“Who said ‘’ Zonta?’ Was I dreaming again?” 

She caught sight of the beautiful, tall young lady bending 
over her bed. Her own dim eyes grew wistful as she looked 
into the eyes so full of love and pity. Antonia’s warm hands 
clasped the thin, cold hands that were nervously playing with 
the coverlid. She forgot the discretion she had meant to exercise. 
She bent and kissed her mother’s lips. ‘ Mother,” she whispered 
in a tremulous, low voice, “ don’t you see I am your ’Tonia?” 

A. look of glad surprise crossed the mulatto’s face. “It is 
‘such a beautiful dream,” she gasped. 

Antonia’s strong arm encircled her mother’s wasted frame, her 
fingers smoothed the gray hair with a soft, caressing touch as 
she answered, “It is not a dream.” 

“Then this is heaven,’”’ murmured the feeble voice. “I have 
dreamed so often, so often, that I had her again—my little singing- 
bird whom I gave away. Sometimes she comes and pulls my dress 
and calls ‘mammy,’ just as when she was a little toddling child, and 
sometimes she takes my hand and we walk away off along a great, 
dusty road; but I never get tired, for she smiles into my face with 
her sweet eyes and sings all the time like a little canary bird.” 

“Shall she sing to you now, mother ?” 

There is only a faint, incredulous smile for answer. Antonia 
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holds her mother’s hand in a closer clasp, and, standing erect, 
begins to sing a quaint old hymn to the Virgin of Sorrows, each 
stanza of which ends with the refrain, “ Virgin, full sorrowful, pray 
thou for us!” 

At first the tones are very sweet and low, then the exquisite voice 
rings out in more powerful melody. The mother listens as one in a 
trance. Never in a fashionable drawing-room, before the most cul- 
tured and appreciative audience, did Antonia sing so well. The 
pathos, the sweetness of her notes, surprise even her father, who is 
pacing the corridor outside. All along the tier of cells the calico cur- 
tains are drawn back from the gratings and eager faces peer into the 
corridor. Antonia does not know into how many wretched hearts 
her tones are sinking as her wonderful voice breathes the last invo- 
cation, “ Pray thou for us!’’ She feels only that she is voicing the 
plaintive heart-cry of the dying woman, whose eyes are streaming 
with tears while she listens. 

Suddenly she raises herself in bed and looks intently at An- 
tonia. “’Tonia,” she whispers, “you are not a little girl any 
longer. How beautiful you have grown! Your voice is like an 
angel’s !”’ 

“No, mother, only like your little singing-bird.”’ 

Rosa smiles faintly. Her breathing grows more difficult. Finally 
she gasps, “ ’Tonia, if this isn’t a dream, may I ’’—the-voice is very 
humble—“ may I kiss you?” 

Antonia kneels at the side of the cot and raises her face as 
she puts her arms about her mother. The dying woman, gather- 
ing all her remaining strength together, bends her head and kisses 
her daughter on brow and cheek and lips. Then she sinks back 
exhausted. Once or twice she struggles to speak, but no word 
leaves her lips, only a gasp ever fainter and feebler. A convul- 
sive movement goes through her frame. In a moment Antonia 
realizes that the end has come. But on the dead face there is 
a smile of infinite peace and content. 


MARIE LOUISE SANDROCK. 
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III. 


THE different sciences justly claim for themselves their distinct 
autonomies, and the liberty of investigation on their own proper 
principles by their own methods. Catholic authority does not 
interfere with this liberty, or assume to overrule strictly scientific 
teaching by a higher scientific doctrine derived from _ revelation. 
Such a doctrine does not exist in the Sacred Scriptures, the only 
source from which it could have been derived, if the sacred 
writers had been inspired to disclose truths in this order. There 
is no royal road to knowledge in astronomy, geology, and 
similar things, for ecclesiastics, to be obtained by the study of the 
Scriptures. Ecclesiastics, doctors of the church, theologians, are 
on the same level with other men in this respect. The same is 
the case in regard to all the branches of human learning and 
art, politics, civil and social culture. 

The history of Christian civilization is consequently a history 
of development and progress, like the history of all humanity. 
‘ And, in this development, the two factors of conservatism and 
innovation are always at work, conditioning each other and 
modifying the rate and direction of progression in all lines of 
movement. Theology and philosophy, like other human sciences, 
develop in the same way, and under the same counterbalancing 
influences of conservatism and innovation. In so far as they are 
connected with other sciences, and obliged to follow methods of 
inductive reasoning from data furnished by the investigations of 
these sciences, their advancement is dependent on the course 
and the results of these investigations. 

The resistance which discoverers in science, which innovating 
theories finally turning out to be true or at all events so prob- 
able as to merit general acceptance, have had to encounter from 
churchmen, is not to be exclusively referred to theological 
prejudice. To a great extent this resistance of Catholic author- 
ity was the effect of a conservative reaction of the dominant 
philosophy and science of the time against innovation. It was a 
struggle between old and long established scientific theories, and 
new, as yet merely hypothetical views, not entitled to be re- 
ceived as truth, but only as guesses at truth. Moreover, there 
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was a great deal of pseudo-science, of charlatanism, in the form 
of alchemy, fortune-telling, astrology, necromancy, demonology, 
etc., prevalent in the middle ages. Suspicion was cast on men 
who deviated from the routine of the dominant schools for this 
reason, although in the case of genuine investigators it was un- 
just. The adepts in occult science and soothsaying were like 
the faith-curers, Christian-scientists, spiritists, and theosophists of 
our own day. Even religious and truly scientific men might 
sometimes try experiments in the borderland which had the 
appearance of dabbling in magic. Perhaps this was one reason 
of the quarrel between Roger Bacon and his superior which 
caused his imprisonment.. The superior may have been in great 
part or entirely in the wrong; but this is no proof that the. 
Franciscan Order was in principle opposed to science. The pro- 
hibition of medical studies and practice by Franciscans and 
Dominicans was because they were foreign to the religious 
vocation. 

It would have been a miracle, considering the existing con- 
ditions during the period before the modern scientific revolution, 
if there had been no collision between Catholic authority and 
novel scientific theories. It was necessary that both theology and 
science should make great strides in their development before 
their real harmony could become evident. The Vatican Council 
has declared that: ‘The imaginary appearance of contradiction 
between them arises chiefly from this source, that the dogmas of 
faith have not been correctly understood and exposed, or that 
futile opinions have been mistaken for dictates of reason” (Const. 
de Fide, c. iv.) Imperfect theology and imperfect science coming 
together on common ground are liable to collision, It is the 
right and duty of Catholic authority to watch against the intro- 
duction of errors contrary to faith and the invasion of the proper 
territory of theology, under the disguise of scientific theories. But 
when there are not sufficient theological and scientific data at 
hand to determine, in a manner which is final and will never 
need to be reformed, some particular question of error and in- 
vasion, an undeserved censure may be pronounced. There is no 
recourse possible to divine revelation and inspiration. There is 
no supernatural insight into scientific truth, The prerogative of 
infallibility cannot be brought into play at will to. meet every 
emergency, Ordinary discipline in respect to doctrinal matters 
depends on the judgments of theologians, on inferior tribunals, 
on the Roman congregations, which are a perpetual congress of 
theologians and, under the presidency of the Pope, form a papal 
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tribunal which is not the Cathedra Petri and whose decisions are 
therefore not ex-cathedra. 

There is no case of contradiction between any irreformable, 
infallible decision of Pope or CEcumenical Council and any certain 
conclusion of inductive science, or even any probable theory. In- 
deed, there’ are very few instances of collision between science 
and the disciplinary authority of the Holy See.* 

One case which is often cited turns out on examination to be 
only imaginary. It is that of Pope Zachary, the Bishop Virgil, 
and the Antipodes. 

Virgil was an Irish monk who went to Germany and labored 
as a missionary under St. Boniface. He was educated in an ex- 
cellent school, and was acquainted with the fact that navigators 
had gone as far as Greenland, and even to our North American 
coast. He taught his scholars the rotundity of the earth and the 
existence of the antipodes which were inhabited by men. Some 
persons complained to St. Boniface that he was ventilating 
strange, unheard-of opinions, which as reported to the archbishop 
seemed to him contrary to the faith. St. Boniface wrote to the 
Pope on the subject, at the same time informing him that Vir- 
gil was making claim to a bishopric on the faith of a promise 
received from the Pope during a visit which he had made to 
Rome. The Pope replied that he was not aware of any such 
promise, and that he would exact from Virgil an account of his 
doctrines, and then determine what was to be done in the matter. 
Here the history of the case ends. There is no account of the 
communications which passed between the Pope, Virgil, and St. 
Boniface respectively. From the fact that Virgil was afterwards 
made Bishop of Salzburg we may infer that he convinced the 
Pope of his orthodoxy, and he was after his death canonized 
and highly venerated among the people of the country where 
he had labored. 

On the strength of Pope Zachary’s letter to St. Boniface he 
is accused of having censured the opinion of the existence of 
antipodes, implying, of course, the rotundity of the. earth, as a 
heresy. The words of the Pontift are as follows: 


. “Concerning his perverse and bad doctrine, by which he has 
spoken against God and his own soul, if it is made clear that he 
has professed that there is another world under the earth, with 
other men having another sun and moon, let him be expelled 


* On the distinction between the infallible and disciplinary authority of the Holy See, see 
two articles: ‘‘ The Divine Authority of the Church’ and ‘‘Human Authority in the 
Church,” in Ti. CATHOLIC WoRLD, vol. xlii., November and December, 1885. 
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from the church by a council and deprived of the honor of the 
priesthood.” 


There is no question here of the rotundity of the earth or 
the antipodes in our sense of the word. The censure falls upon 
the opinion that there is another race of men in the opposite 
hemisphere. The inhabitants of this opposite hemisphere are 
called antipodes in the ancient authors, and not the hemisphere 
itself. Why was the assertion that such a race existed denounced 
as contrary to the doctrine of the Scriptures? Because it was 
supposed to be contrary to the doctrine of the unity of the hu- 
man race, which pertains to the Christian faith, inasmuch as it is 
an essential dogma that all men fell in Adam and are re- 
deemed in Christ. Now, the ancient Greeks, who had discov- 
ered the sphericity of the earth, supposed that the habitable 
regions opposite to their own were separated from them by an 
impassable burning zone, or by one of ice, or of water. This 
notion was transmitted to the Christian generations. So long as 
it prevailed there was no room for regarding the antipodes as 
descendants from Adam, who had colonized the opposite hemi- 
sphere from Asia. Hence, to assert their existence was equiv- 
alent to a denial of the unity of the human race. But, as soon 
as it was discovered that all parts. of the globe are accessible 
and can have been peopled by descendants of Adam, the appa- 
rent contradiction between the assertion of the existence of anti- 
podes and the doctrines of the faith disappeared. Virgil may have 
convinced Pope Zachary that he was right, a very probable conjec- 
ture which accounts fully for the fact that the impeachment of his 
orthodoxy was quashed, and that he was promoted to the epis- 
copate and canonized. 

The fathers of the church, whose language about antipodes is ex- 
plained by what has gone before, did not generally reject the spheri- 
city of the earth, much less condemn it as contrary to the Scriptures. 
Lactantius and Cosmas Indicopleustes do not represent the patris- 
tic doctrine, and even they do not censure the doctrine of the 
sphericity of the earth on the score of dogma. Origen, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Hilary, Gregory Nyssen, Gregory Nazianzen, James of 
Edessa, Isidore of Seville, and Ven. Bede either treat the ques- 
tion as one which is open to free discussion, or speak, respec- 
tively, with more or less of a leaning to the cosmographic system 
of Ptolemy.* 


*See the article of Professor Gilbert, ‘‘Le Pape Zacharie et les Antipodes,” Rev. des 
Qu. Scientif., vol. xii., p. 478; Aug., De Genesi ad litt., lib. ii. c. g.; Orig., Periarchon, lib. 
ii. c. 3; Ambr., In cxviii. Psalm.; Serm. xii. Hexzemeron, c. vi.; Isid., Etymol. libri tres., 
cap. xxxii., xxxiii., lix.; Bede, De natura rerum; Patrol. Latin. Migne, t. xc. col. 193, 


437-8, 453. 
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As for Pietro d’Abano and Ceccho d’Ascoli, there is a great 
obscurity and uncertainty in regard to the alleged reasons for the 
persecution which overtook them. It may be that it sprang from 
passion and malice and was wholly unjust. But it had nothing 
to do with the antipodes,* or any matter of genuine science. 

Giordano Bruno was a disreputable character, who no more 
deserves the name of a martyr of science than the anarchists 
hanged at Chicago deserve the name of martyrs of liberty. 

The case of Galileo is the one signal instance of the con- 
demnation of a true scientific theory by ecclesiastical authority. 
It is not at all requisite for my purpose that I should make a 
plea in justification of the Roman tribunal which censured the 
doctrine of this illustrious astronomer and obliged him to profess 
a retractation. The only point I aim at, is to show that in the 
Catholic Church, and in the exercise of her authority by defend- 
ing the faith against errors under the garb of science, there is 
no hostility in principle to science or the scientific liberty re- 
cognized by the Council of the Vatican. 

At the time of the censure on Galileo and his theory the helio- 
centric doctrine was not science, but hypothesis. There was no 
evidence of its truth except its fitness for explaining all the astro- 
nomical phenomena. There were objections to it which were 
insoluble in the then state of science. The geocentric theory was 
held by the whole scientific world, with few exceptions. In 
accordance with this common consent, the ecclesiastical judges of 
Galileo’s case regarded his theory as scientifically false and absurd. 
The motive for pronouncing a theological censure upon it was, that 
it contradicted the literal sense of many passages of Holy Writ, 
and the interpretation of these passages by the common consent 
of the Fathers. By degrees the entire status of the heliocentric 
theory, and the prevalent view of its relation to theological doc- 
trine, were changed through the progressive advance of science. 
Scientific discoveries removed the difficulties out of its way. 
Gradually an indirect demonstration of its truth was gained, 
which after the lapse of one hundred and fifty years was 
completed by Sir Isaac Newton. Since then direct proofs have 
been accumulating, as, for instance, by, the discovery of the parallax 
of some fixed stars since the year 1838, and they are increased 
almost every day by astronomical observations. 

According to Cardinal Bellarmine’s principle of interpretation, 
as soon as the theory of Galileo became a scientific truth it became 


Tiraboschi, Storia della Lit. /tal., vol. v., book xi. cviii.-xviii.; Bernini, /storia at 
Tutte L Eresie, vol. iii., sec. xiv., Eivvana xxii. 
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necessary to abandon the literal interpretation of those texts of 
Scripture in which the inspired: writers had been supposed to 
affirm the geocentric system as absolutely true, and to depart from 
the patristic comments in the same sense. It became manifest that 
the inspired writers spoke in accordance with the appearances 
which are presented to the senses, as is, even now, our custom- 
ary method. As the philosophical and scientific prejudice of the 
old Aristotelian and Ptolemaic school waned before the rising sun 
of the Copernican system, theological prejudice gradually disap- 
peared. The prohibition of the Roman congregations passed into 
desuetude. 

“In 1664 the prohibition still remained officially in force. 
But the higher and higher position which the system of Coper- 
nicus gained ainong the learned necessarily induced a certain prac- 
tical tolerance, and many Catholics had little scruple of professing 
it . . . In the Congregation of the Holy Office of the roth 
of May, 1757, under the pontificate of Benedict XIV., an impor- 
tant step was taken: they resolved to erase from the Index the 
article which prohibited works treating of the immobility of the 
sun and the mobility of the earth. 

“In France, Germany, and Italy the Copernican astronomy 
was taught, and works openly advocating this system were pub- 
lished with the approbation of the ecclesiastical censors, these 
works containing also the theories of Kepler and Newton. 
Cardinal Polignac and Muratori declared themselves distinctly 
in favor of these doctrines. F. Troili, S.J., published in 1772 
a treatise on astronomy in which he refuted the system 
of Ptolemy and showed decisive reasons for adopting that of 
Copernicus. In 1755 Boscowich, in his memoir on the meas- 
urement of the arc of the meridian and in his other writings 
speaks absolutely as admitting the rotation of the earth. The 
astronomer Manfredi did the same. In 1790 the Abbate 
Guglielmini, assisted by a prelate of the household of Pope Pius 
VI., made a remarkable series of experiments at Bologna in order 
to demonstrate the rotation of the earth, by the deviation of bodies 
freely falling to the earth. I have before my eyes a MSS. course 
of astronomy given at the University of Louvain in 1786 by Van 
Lempoel, in which the superiority of the system of Copernicus 
over those of Ptolemy and Tycho, the proofs which sustain it, the 
nullity of the objections against it derived from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, are presented with a freedom and clearness which show that 
for many years these doctrines had been professed at Louvain. 


It is evident, then, that the prohibitions of 1616 and 1634 gave 
VOL. LIII.—44 
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no one any uneasiness, and it is an exaggeration to say that the 
condemnation of Galileo had paralyzed the progress of astrono- 
mical science among Catholics.” * 

In 1820 a circumstance occurred which brought this famous 
and much discussed affair to its termination. Canon Settelé, 
a professor in a Roman college, applied for an ¢mprimatur for 
his Elements of Optics and Astronomy, which was refused by 
the Master of the Sacred Palace, notwithstanding an order from 
the Pope to give it. The z¢mprimatur was given by another pre- 
late authorized by the Pope, and a decree was passed by the 
Congregation of the Holy Office formally permitting to the 
author the teaching of the, Copernican system. Finally, Sep- 
tember II, 1822, a similar decree was published, and the works 
of Galileo, etc., which had remained on the Index were ordered 
to be erased from its pages. 

The wonderful development of astronomical ‘science has been 
accompanied and followed by a similar development of other 
sciences. Some of these sciences, and the theories and hypothe- 
ses connected with them, are, by their nature, in a vicinity to 
theology and interpretations of Scripture which have been in 
vogue. There have arisen controversies, in which theories and 
opinions on the two sides have come into conflict, and also 
various efforts of both scientists and theologians to bring about 
that conciliation which is so desirable. The Roman congrega- 
tions have not interfered in these discussions by decisions hav- 
ing a disciplinary authority, but have left the adjustment of the 
relations between theology and the sciences to theologians. 

In the question of cosmogony there is the same opposition 
between the conclusions of geology and the literal interpretation 
of the hexzemeron of Genesis, that exists between the Coperni- 
can astronomy and the literal interpretation of the respective 
texts of Scripture. Some theologians have steadfastly adhered, 
and a few still adhere, to this literal interpretation. The domi- 
nant sense of the majority is, however, that a sufficient latitude 
must be given to the interpretation of Scripture, to give full 
liberty to all those theories of geologists which are based on 
the data of genuine science. Even our opponents do not ven- 
ture to censure this position as. unorthodox, and Catholics enjoy, 
in this regard, a perfect scientific liberty, One word will suffice 
for a very famous and favorite theory, the nebular hypothesis of 
Kant and Laplace. This theory makes no claim to be more 
than a probable hypothesis. Yet, as there is no difficulty on 


* Prof. Gilbert in the Rev, des Qu. Scientif., April, 1891 
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the score of faith in admitting the long series of geological ages, 
embracing millions of years, neither is there any in respect to 
the preceding period of the development of the solar and 
stellar systems. This theory, in fact, is as generally favored by 
our eminent Catholic authors as by any other class of learned men. 

The theory of evolution, in its application to the origin and 
development of the flora and fauna vf the earth, is far too wide 
and deep a question to be treated 1; a cursory manner, There 
is no universal consent of scientific authorities on this head, and 
among evolutionists themselves there are serious divergencies of 
opinion. In my judgment, there is sufficient Catholic authority 
for the position, that it is a matter of purely scientific and 
philosophical investigation and discussion, in which theology is 
not directly implicated. 

Anthropology, and the numerous questions connected with it, 
open up a field for inquiries into the human period of the 
earth’s history and its earliest events, full of interest and replete 
with serious difficulties. The antiquity of man, the chronology 
of the period between Adam and Abraham, the peopling of the 
earth, the extent of the Noachian Deluge in respect both to the 
surface of the globe and to the race of mankind, the rise and 
progress of civilization, these are some of the numerous questions 
alluded to above. I must content myself, at present, with a ref- 
erence to a series of articles in the fortieth and forty-fourth 
volumes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, entitled “ Scriptural Ques- 
tions.” Those who are at home in the German language will 
find it much to their advantage to consult the able and thor- 
oughly scientific Afpologie des Christenthums by Professor 
Schanz of Tiibingen, and also the Weltgeschichte of Professor 
Weiss of the University of Gratz. The first volume of Dr. 
Schanz’s work, in which the antiquity of man, the deluge, and 
kindred topics are treated, has already been published in an Eng- 
lish translation. 

There is no warfare of Catholic authority on any of these 
parts of the domain of science against liberty of investigation, or 
any of those certain conclusions which deserve the name of 
science. Conjectural and extravagant hypotheses do not deserve 
this name. These may be in opposition to faith, and also to 
sound philosophy, to genuine science, to history and common 
sense. Scientists, even some who are eminent in their particular 
branches, may invade the domain of philosophy and theology, 
and broach the most erroneous -and destructive errors. When 
they avow themselves to be unbelievers in Christianity or Theism, 
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we have a right to designate them by the names which denote 
their particular phase of unbelief or scepticism. Catholic authority 
has the right to condemn their errors and does a service to the 
cause of truth by waging war against them. 

Moreover, we must be allowed, with all due respect for the 
physical sciences, to give religion, ethics, philosophy, history and 
letters, a place of higher importance in general education, mak- 
ing the proper exceptions in respect to some of these for pro- 
fessional specialists. Above all, we must insist on the para- 
mount importance of religion in education, which for us Catholics 
means simply and exclusively the Catholic religion. If there 
are shortcomings in the courses of our educational institutions 
in respect to the sciences, we will endeavor to remedy the 
deficiency. So far as ecclesiastics have been behindhand in this 
regard the entire influence of Catholic authority, even the highest, 
is actively exerted to stimulate them to improvement and progress. 

Authority and rational liberty are not in principle opposed 
to each other. Nor is the principle of authority a specific dif- 
ference of theology. It is an universal principle, existing and 
necessary in every department of human development in the 
rational and moral order. This is eminently the case in the 
domain of natural science. A signal instance is presented in 
the defiant assertion of Judge Stallo that no answer has been 
given to the arguments of his famous book on the contradictions 
and unproved assumptions of prevalent scientific hypotheses, ex- 
cept an appeal to the consent and authority of scientists. The 
remarks of F. Kent in an excellent article on ‘The Office of 
Reason in Theology” are so much to the point, that I will 
conclude this paper by quoting them at length: 


“The tone of superiority assumed by so many writers of 
the day is hardly in keeping with facts. We are told, how- 
ever, that earlier ages were distinguished by a credulous and 
blind trust to authority, whereas the present lives by reason and 
proof. But is this the case? Do men nowadays make better 
use of their reason than in the ages of faith? Take, for in- 
stance, the general acceptance of the teaching of science. Does 
this rest on severe and formal reasoning or actual experience of 
the facts which are admitted? Undoubtedly a large number of 
facts in natural science have been ascertained with certainty, 
and many of its conclusions are proved to demonstration. Yes, 
but for whom is this proof? For all who accept the teaching ? 
Surely not. Very few of the thousands who receive it without 
qualms, who take the word .of Huxley and Darwin as gospel 
truth to measure heaven and earth withal, could give any proof 
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of their teaching. Nay, there are many quite incapable of ap- 
preciating the force of the arguments when these are placed be- 
fore them. Science, like religion, has its ecclesia discens and 
its ecclesta docens. Authority, after all, has more influence in 
our lives than we are aware of—more, maybe, than we care to 
acknowledge. Even in matters which are susceptible of strict 
proof most of us are content to go by faith. We accept the 
teaching of those who are masters of their several subjects, and 
go by reason only in so far as practical reason tells us that we 
do well to take their authority. 

‘‘Now, there is no reason to complain of the acceptance of 

scientific teaching on the authority of competent men. It would 
be the height of folly to reject and disbelieve all science which 
we have not proved for ourselves. Reason itself condemns 
such a course. For it is not only in strict proof and formal 
investigation that the voice of reason is heard. It is’ in the 
office of reason to weigh the credentials of an authority, and 
form a practical judgment as to its trustworthiness; and this 
reasonable belief is and must always be one of the most effec- 
tive means of arriving at the truth. There is thus what may 
be called an element of faith in the wide-spread acceptance of 
modern physical science. Unhappily, credulity and superstition 
follow in its track. 
* “Because a man has made important discoveries, or has done 
other excellent work in the field of physics, he is practically taken 
as a guide and teacher, not merely on those matters on which 
he can claim to speak with authority, but on the higher subjects of 
philosophy and religion. No doubt there are some men who 
have been carried into the trackless desert of scepticism and 
unbelief by doubts and difficulties of their own. But it is likely 
that the number of those who have thus gone astray through 
the disordered workings of their own minds is not by any 
means considerable. The hosts of fashionable Free. thinkers and 
Agnostics, and Positivists and Atheists, are really led by the 
influence of others. They may talk of reason and smile: at the 
simple credulity of darker ages, yet they are themselves the victims 
of a singular delusion, and afford one of the most striking exam- 
ples of credulity and unreasoning faith that the world has seen. 
What, after all, is the ultimate basis of their assent to the form 
of unbelief which they affect? It is the word of some eminent 
man who has no claim to authority but his achievements in 
physical science, or the charm of his literary style. Popular Ag- 
nosticism is really a creed, or rather a system of credulity. 

“In all this we see the natural result of the perversion of 
reason from its true office. The. revolt against the just sway 
of lawful authority has ended in the tyranny of usurpers.” * 


The miracles of St. Francis Xavier will form the topic of the 
next article. AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 
* Irish Eccl. Record, May, 1891. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE ROSE AND SWORD. 


THERE is an old house on the Rue Royal about five minutes’ 
walk from the garden of Monseigneur the Archbishop—a house 
that once seen would never be forgotten. That there are a hun- 
dred other houses in New Orleans as likely to impress themselves 
on one’s memory does not detract from the special uniqueness of 
the “Rose and Sword.” Once its bricks were yellow; they are 
now a creamy white, and the suns that bleached them have peeled 
the paint from the heavy oaken portal and the great venetian 
blinds. Each pair of windows—and each of the two upper floors 
has two pairs—has its own balcony; and the balustrade of each 
balcony has for balusters swords about which twine rose-branches 
all wrought in iron. Again, above the lintel of the portal 
is a great oaken shield on which is repeated the device of the 
Rose and the Sword; and from the base of the shield is thrust 
out another rose-twined sword, the lantern-bearer from which 
has hung no iantern since the year the then governmentt 
ordered that, to show our happiness, we celebrate Mardi Gras 
as of old. Whether it was that there was so little of happiness 
to show, or what, there was no celebration of Mardi Gras, 
but much inspection of houses to know why we were sorrowful 
when the State of Affairs would have us glad. They came to 
Aunt Marie’s room on the top floor, from the balcony of which 
one can see the broad banana leaves waving in monseigneur's 
garden. They wished to know why no candle had been lit. 
Aunt Marie did not tell that we had no candle, but paid the tiny 
fine that, tiny as it was, left us without a picayune. 

That was our first year in the house of the Rose and Sword. 
After the great war mother and Aunt Marie had tried to hold 
on to the few acres of plantation still theirs. They held on 
for nearly five years. Then mother died. I was fifteen at 
that time. What can a girl of fifteen do? Aunt Marie was 
brave enough, as the good God knows; nevertheless she said 
to me: “I cannot keep the land for you, and I would but 
kill myself as your mother did if I tried. We will go to New 
Orleans; bread cannot be less scarce there than here, and we may 
find—we must find—a market for our embroideries and artificial 
flowers.” It was well Aunt Marie decided on this, for presently 
the State of Affairs appropriated our house and little field. I think 
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this was the time her heart broke. But before the ré¢presentatives 
of the State of Affairs she was cheerful, even gay. 

So we came to the house of the Rose and Sword. Aunt Marie 
knew the house. She had in the old time often visited the St. 
Juliens. Not that they still owned it. Oh! no; if any of them 
lived they were like ourselves. It was now a lodging-house, and 
Aunt Marie rented a room on the top floor from Madame Dous- 
saint—she who leased the house. This was in 1870. 

How did we live? Well, in truth it was hard. Aunt Marie 
could make from bits of paper, or silk, or velvet, and out of 
feathers, the most exquisite flowers, that, in all save the perfume, 
came near to rival those of the good God. She could embroider 
too. As for me, my sewing it was excellent. But there was so 
little sale for these things The good fathers at the cathedral and 
at the college bought from us. They could buy but little, for the 
city was full of women poor as Aunt Marie, and there was little 
with which to help us all. Aunt Marie always prophesied better 
times, always laughed and chatted cheerfully with me, and we 
often sang together. I know now that she did all this to give 
me heart. And she succeeded, for, though I was often hungry, I 
was not unhappy. No, not even when I thought of my father 
and mother and my brothers! Why should I be? They are in 
Paradise. 

Once Aunt Marie did break down. That was in ’72, when 
the tax was laid on the white artificial-flower makers and em- 
broiderers. Aunt Marie laughed when she told me of it; but I 
cried. I was so young, and I was frightened, not knowing what 
would become of us, for we had no money to pay the license or 
the tax. But when Aunt Marie chided me and said, “ Little 
one, suppose the State of Affairs knew of your tears?” I cried 
no more. She went on, however, to remind me of how poor 
our dear Lord was, and of the wounds of his sweet Heart, and 
I wept again, softened tears that made me hope. 

What made the tax particularly hard on us at the moment 
was that Monseigneur the Archbishop had given Aunt Marie 
an order for flowers that would bring us a clear profit of at 
least ten dollars. I went with Aunt Marie to explain how it 
was that we could not make the flowers. Monseigneur listened 
quietly until she had finished telling him of our new trouble; 
then he opened a desk and, having taken a twenty-dollar gold 
piece from it, he said: ‘“ Madame, you must not refuse the 
church. You can,” he continued after a pause, “ present your 
flowers to her; the State of Affairs still permits us to give and 
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to accept gifts.” At this Aunt Marie wept as I have never seen 
one weep. She wept the pent-up tears of years, and the tears, 
too, rolled down the old cheeks of Monseigneur the Arch- 
bishop. 

We stayed long that evening in the ancient cathedral; we 
were in thankfulness so drawn to the good ‘God. As we went 
away I was glad to see the sunlight so bright on the tomb of my 
great-great grandfather, the Chevalier de I’Isle, who is buried 
there. I said to Aunt Marie that it was a good omen, and 
she was too content to reprove me for my superstition. 

That evening, as we sat partly in the room, partly on the 
balcony, Aunt Marie said: “Rose, I have thought of some- 
thing, now that we can no longer make flowers—except, of 
course, those for monseigneur; they are sacred. We are to 
make our fortunes!” 

I smiled in doubt. 

“ Ah! infidel, you laugh,” she cried, herself smiling. “ Lis- 
ten: we will make rice-cakes.” 

At this I laughed out so loud that Aunt Marie clapped her 
hand to my mouth. “You will attract the passers-by,” she re- 
proved. I blushed, and when I said it was so droll in her to 
say we would become rich by making rice-cakes I spoke in a 
whisper almost. 

“Not by making them, but by selling them,” she returned. 
I objected that I did not know how they were to be sold. “I 
shall tell you,” she replied. ‘I shall carry them to the offices 
of the men in business. The clerks will buy my delightful cakes, 
Rose.” 

I was too amazed to speak. As noble as is her heart is the 
appearance of Aunt Marie. She to be a merchant of the ban- 
quette, to peddle cakes in the offices on Canal Street! She 
joked ? No, no! it was in all sincerity that she spoke. We had 
to live; and we made cakes of rice early the next morning, and 
when they were ready, her thick white hair drawn back under 
her close black bonnet, Aunt Marie went out to sell them. 

She would not return, she had told me, before some hours, 
and I was feeling very lonely over my sewing, when Madame 
Doussaint came in with some oranges for me and a great piece 
of news. She had rented her first floor that had been vacant so 
long. She was in high good humor, and insisted on my guess- 
ing the name of her lodger before she would tell me that he 
was a young lawyer named Eraste St. Julien, the last of the 
family that had once owned the Rose and the Sword, and the 
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great Bellechasse plantation in Tangipahoa parish. We both 
thought it very sad, and madame talked long of the elegance of 
M. St. Julien’s manner and of his handsome appearance. 

Aunt Marie came home late, her cakes sold; but she looked 
badly and much fatigued. The cup of coffee I had ready en- 
livened her and set her to talking; but she told me nothing of her 
day’s experience save that the city was swarming with women 
and children -from the parishes in as hopeless a plight as our- 
selves. Tired as she was, Aunt Marie got to work at the flowers 
for monseigneur, and whilst she fashioned branches of lilies, I 
sewed and told her of Madame Doussaint’s new lodger. The 
only remark Aunt Marie made to my news was, “I don’t know 
but what I ought to claim his acquaintance, I knew his mother 
so well.” 

The next morning was Sunday, and as we returned from 
Mass a young man passed us whom I had noticed praying before 
the altar of the Holy Virgin. ‘It is Eraste St. Julien,” whis- 
pered Aunt Marie. “He has changed very little from when I saw 
him as a boy.” I was about to remark that Aunt Marie must 
have a good memory for faces to so well remember one she had 
not seen for nigh twenty years, when the clank of arms and the 
heavy tramp on the banquette of a body of the militia of the 
State of Affairs advancing behind us made me forget everything 
in my desire to reach home, which was in sight. I clung to 
Aunt Marie’s arm, and we started at a trot for the Rose and 
Sword, followed by the laugh of the militia. In my eagerness to 
reach home I did not perceive that we had gained on M. St. 
Julien, who, seeing two unprotected women and the advancing 
militia, bowed and asked permission of Aunt Marie to accompany 
us home. 

“We are there in a moment,” said Aunt Marie, making a 
little motion with her hand to point out the house of the Rose 
and Sword. 

“How fortunate!” he exclaimed. ‘TI too live there.” 

We had now reached the house, and with a grave courtesy 
Aunt Marie thanked M. St. Julien and we passed on to our room, 
leaving him standing in the hallway. I was a little disappointed. 
I found that I had built on Aunt’ Marie’s old friendship for M. 
St. Julien’s family. She was very silent all that day, and I was 
abashed to speak of him to her. 

Every day Aunt Marie went out with her basket of cakes, and 
in time she had. so increased her custom as to be able to em- 
ploy one Carl, who possessed a hand-cart, to deliver our cakes at 
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a number of private houses and to the families of the troops that 
garrisoned the city. One of the officers had showed to Aunt 
Marie much kindness. “It was Captain Fletcher who gained me 
the custom of the garrison,” she said to me. -“ Do not forget 
him in your prayers, little one.” Things went well with us till 
August; so well that Aunt Marie spoke to Madame Doussaint of 
the possibility of her renting the second floor of the Rose and 
Sword. And to me she said, half-laughing, half-crying, her arms 
about my neck, “ What say you, little one, to one horse and 
wagon, so little, and Carl to drive ?” 

How we laughed and chatted and sang that evening! We 
had had much of happiness in the house of the Rose and Sword, 
but that evening we could scarce contain ourselves. And to 
make us merrier, if possible, Madame Doussaint came to join us 
at supper, bringing with her a little kettle of freshest red-fish 
court-bouillon. ‘‘ Eat, eat!” she cried to me at table; “he bring 
the color to your cheek so blanche, and the sparkle to your 
eye.” 

““She was my little angel, yes,” murmured Aunt Marie, 
feigning to frown, and then crying out in a burst of laughter, 
“Gourmet! gourmet!” 

About a week after this Aunt Marie met with the accident 
that came near to ending her good life. She was on St. Claude 
Street, passing a dwelling that was being torn down, and a falling 
beam struck her leg, so that, as you know, she limps to this day. 
For more than a month she was unable to leave her bed, and it 
rested on me to keep up our trade in the rice-cakes. With the 
help Madame Doussaint gave me I could have done this, had not 
Carl deserted me to go to a man who would pay him more than 
I could afford to give. This desertion would have taken the life 
out of me had I had the time to spend in idle thought. Merci- 
fully there was much for me to do, and while I worked I formed 
my plan, and then communicated it to Madame Doussaint. 

“You will go out with one basket as did the woman, your 
aunt, of the grand soul?” she said, knitting her brows in thought. 
“You will wear the close bonnet and the veil?” she continued, and 
I said I would, though I had not thought of them. Then she 
implored me to give up my idea. She was in no need of money 
for the room, and if we needed anything she could let us have it. 
I knew, however, that she was as poor as myself. She had 
rented none of her rooms save the one Aunt Marie and I lodged 
in and the two occupied by M. St. Julien. And, though madame 
never told me so, I felt that he was very poor and that he could 
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not pay her regularly. Perhaps I had been led to believe this 
last by my having learned that he cooked his meals himself, and 
I very seldom perceived the odor of meat proceeding from his 
apartment. 

“ Aunt Marie must not know I have gone out,” I said- to 
madame when, my basket on my arm, I was preparing to leave 
in the morning. ‘“ Let her suppose I am resting in your room”; 
and madame said yes, yes, she would, and kissed me on either 
cheek. 

As I went through the hallway I met M. St. Julien, who 
stared at me, astonished, then bowed and looked confused. 

From hearing Aunt Marie speak of them, I had a tolerably 
correct idea of what places to take my cakes, and everywhere I 
went I found that our cakes were known, and from feeling 
afraid to offer the contents of my basket I passed to the pos- 
session of a strong sensation of pride in our cooking. I was 
helped to this by the courtesy shown me, and the occasional 
inquiry after my aunt, quietly put, and the expressions of 
sympathy uttered concerning her misfortune. My basket was 
emptied early in the day, and I was crossing the plaza op- 
posite the city hall on my way home when I saw M. St. 
Julien advancing towards me. I had been stopped before 
by purchasers, and I began to dread that he wished to buy 
of me. He passed me without a bow or recognition of any 
kind, and I felt that he knew I did not wish to be noticed by 
him. 

I was so overcome by this little encounter and so tired, for 
the day was very hot, that I paused to rest myself on one of 
the benches under the shade-trees. I had not been seated long 
when a man came up to me and said something in the negro 
French of the plantation which I could not understand. He was 
rough-looking and I rose hastily to escape him, when he caught 
me by the arm. Not ina loud voice, for I was weak from terror, 
I called out the name of the only man I at all knew, M. St. 
Julien. Helpless as I was from fright, I saw that the grove 
of trees prevented me from being seen by the passengers in 
the street, and I saw by the man’s eyes that he had perceived 
as much. 

He had loosened his grasp of my arm and was again 
speaking his jargon, when I uttered a shrill cry and sprang 
from him to run against an officer in the uniform of a cap- 
tain in the Federal service. At sight of the uniform the fel- 
low was about to take to his heels when the loudly-shouted 
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“Halt!” of the officer caused him to turn about and mutter, 
“T wasn’t doin’ no harm, boss.” 

“ Lady,” said the officer, uncovering, “this fellow has 
annoyed you?” I nodded my head, and he continued: “ You 
wish to make a complaint against him?” 

“No, no!” I denied eagerly, alarmed at the thought of 
appearing in a court-room. 

‘Then, in no measured terms, the officer bade the fellow begone. 
He gazed irately in the direction the man had taken, then turned 
to me and said: “I regret that this has happened, and I beg 
you to believe me when I tell you that we soldiers have no part 
whatsoever in the present miserable state of the city.” 

I stammered something in French to the effect that I was 
not at all discomposed, and stooped to pick up my basket, which 
had fallen to the ground. He, too, stooped, begging my pardon, 
and in the confusion my veil fell back, and I saw that my defender 
was not only a stalwart but a very handsome man of about forty. 
And I saw that his face flushed and that he looked much sur- 
prised. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, uttering the French title of compli- 
ment with difficulty, “you will pardon me—in the present state 
of the city you should not be abroad alone. My name is Fletcher. 
I am old enough to be your father. Permit me to see you safe 
home. Your family should not have permitted you to come out. 
Don’t they know the state of the city ?” 

Though he spoke with much indignation, there was no mis- 
taking the respect he showed me. In spite of this respect I, 
too, felt indignant that Aunt Marie should be so condemned, even 
though the condemnation was indirect. I broke out in a white 
heat to defend her, telling him of her accident, and how it came 
about that I was abroad, and that I was not afraid the men of 
my people would molest me. 

It did not cool me to see him smile, and I winced a little 
when he said: “So the bakeress of the Rose and Sword is un- 
well! We have missed her cakes, I can assure you. And you 
are her niece, mademoiselle ?” 

Only then J remembered what Aunt Marie had told me of 
a Captain Fletcher’s kindness to her, and now I felt a little 
shy of him. Instead of answering his last question, I reverted 
to his first. ‘I thank you,” I said, “but there can be no dan- 
ger for me on the banquette, and the Rose and Sword is not 
far off.” } 

“As you will, mademoiselle,” he said. “ But may I beg an- 
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other favor of you? I have a sister staying here on a visit; may 
she call on you?” 

The expression ‘call on you” was new to me, and he must 
have perceived that I did not understand, for he explained: 
“May she visit you ?” 

I drew my veil closer about my face as I said, ‘We do not 
receive visitors—now—we have no place—” 

I stopped short, and he said gravely: ‘ Mademoiselle, this 
foolish pride of your people— I may tell my sister to call 
on you?” 

I think I shook my head in affirmation, though, as I walked 
rapidly away, I repeated in French that we could not receive 
visitors. 

I hurried, almost ran home, and as I ascended the steps of 
the Rose and Sword I saw M. St. Julien a few yards off, watch- 
ing me as if on guard. 

Fortunately I had not been missed by Aunt Marie, who had rested 
quietly all morning under the impression that I was in the little 
garden of the Rose and Sword; and this impression was confirmed 
by my taking to her a bouquet of roses that had been gathered 
by Madame Doussaint. On the same evening I was sitting by 
the half-closed blinds when Madame Doussaint came on tiptoe 
to the open door. In order not to disturb Aunt Marie, who 
slept, she put her finger to her lips and beckoned me out into 
the corridor. ‘ Mademoiselle Rose,” she said, “ I have a message 
for you from M. St. Julien”; and she offered me a folded 
piece of note-paper. 

‘Should I receive a message from him?” I asked, hesitating 
and feeling that the piece of paper I now held burned my fingers. 

“ Surely,” asserted madame; “he writes for your good.” 

“You know what he has written?” I faltered. . 

Madame signified by a nod of her head that she did, and then 
I opened the billet of M. St. Julien; and this is what I read: 
‘Addressed to Mademoiselle Rose de I’Isle, September the 
eleventh, 1872: Daily a revolt of our people against the State of 
Affairs is looked for. M. St. Julien most humbly and with great 
respect does entreat mademoiselle not to leave the house of the 
Rose and Sword for the week to come. He petitions with rever- 
ence that mademoiselle consult with the respectable Madame 
Doussaint of these concerns.” 

Yes, I remembered it all, every word, I have it still in my 
escritoire. 

Even in the seclusion in which we lived rumor of a rising had 
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reached us, and we longed for it to take place and we dreaded 
it. “He will take apart in the revolt, madame?” I asked. 

“Is he a man, that you ask me that?” she flashed. Then she 
drew me to her and petted me. “You weep, my angel,” she 
said; and when I had become quieted, questioned, “ What shall 
I tell monsieur?”’ 

“Tell him I thank him, and tell him I remain within,” I said. 

“ And no more ?” chirped madame. 

I looked at her, and I saw that her eyes had guessed my 
secret. My face hid in my hands, I said as I turned to go to 
Aunt Marie, “Tell him, if you wish, I pray for him.” 

“Good!” called madame after me in a whisper, “ that will 
make him most strong.” 

On the morning of the thirteenth of September Aunt Marie was 
able to sit up for the first time in many weeks. Madame Dous- 
saint helped me to arrange a couch for her by the balcony, where 
she could refresh her eyes with a view of the garden of monseig- 
neur and have a glimpse of the great river rushing to the far-off 
Gulf. The street had an unusually deserted look. Opposite, the 
shops of the dealers in old books and antiques, the shop of 
Madame Sylvanie with its faded bonnets in its window, were 
desolate, and the old man Simon, who owned the Café Reine at 
the corner, was the only human being in sight. 

“You should have seen Rue Royal when I was young,” sighed 
Aunt Marie, partly to me, partly to the cardinal bird gazing into 
the ivory cup of a magnolia blooming on the tree, the branches 
of which stretched out to the balcony. 

I pressed her thin hand and sat thinking of the warning given 
me in M. St. Julien’s note, and wondering when the revolt would 
come. Ignorant of my thoughts, for I had concealed from her 
all knowledge of M. St. Julien’s admonition, fearing to alarm her 
and so retard her recovery, Aunt Marie began to tell me of the 
gay parties that she had accompanied to the French Opera, when 
suddenly she was interrupted by the clatter of a pair of horses and 
a carriage that drove up to the house of the Rose and Sword. 

‘‘Ah! our equipage for the promenade on the beach road to 
the lake!” exclaimed Aunt Marie, smothering a laugh in the folds 
of her handkerchief. 

I was too intent on watching a woman, all in black silk from 
head to foot, who descended the carriage steps and then disappeared 
under the heavy shadow of the portal, to answer. Conscience 
put me a question that was answered in the affirmative by 
Madame Doussaint, who brought me a card on which was printed, 
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“ Miss Letitia Fletcher.’ My heart beat hard as I handed the 
card to Aunt Marie, for had I not kept it a secret to myself, my 
meeting with Captain Fletcher? What a relief it was when she 
said, after having read the name: ‘Will my Rose go down to this 
lady? She has come to see why I have not served her for so long. 
Let her know, and, my Rose, remember that she and hers have 
been very kind to me.” 

I said that I would, and, directed by Madame Doussaint, I 
went to the salon on the second floor, where I found the Miss 
Letitia gazing out of the window. She turned about abruptly, and 
the cold look she gave me was penetrating. 

“You are Miss de l'Isle’s niece, I presume?” she questioned. 

I answered that I was, and in the mode taught me by Aunt 
Marie I offered her a chair. She stared at me, then burst into 
a laugh that made her fair white face something beautiful, and 
reminded me of her brother. 

“ You will be seated, mademoiselle, I entreat,” I said. 

For answer she dragged the chair I offered to the middle of 
the sa/on, seated herself, and asked, ‘‘ What is your given name ?” 

I did not understand her question, and ‘answered feebly that 
I did not know; then a sudden perception came to me that she 
wished to know my Christian name, and I said, “‘ My name is Rose 
Marie de I’Isle.”’ 

“Well, Rosemary,” she questioned, “how is your aunt? 
Captain Fletcher has told me all about her accident. Does she 
still send you out to peddle cakes ?”’ 

I protested in a torrent of words, French and English, that I 
had gone out without the knowledge of Aunt Marie, and that she 
was unaware of my mishap in the plaza. 

When I paused from fatigue, Miss Letitia asked: 

“Well, are you through ?” 

Under the circumstances it must have appeared droll, for again. 
Miss Letitia laughed when I bowed in assent as I had once seen 
Aunt Marie bow to a_ representative of the State of Affairs. 
Suddenly, however, her face straightened, and she reproved 
me, saying, “Do you know that you have done very wrong? 
You have been acting a lie.” 

I stood up, and my eyes were big. “A De I'Isle does not 
lie, mademoiselle,’ I said, my voice low and strong. 

She stared at me and commanded, “Rosemary, sit down!” 

I was like a little child. I obeyed her; I sat down. 

For quite five minutes she scolded me for my sinfulness. ‘“ Now, 
Rosemary,” she finished, “I hope you are repentant.” 
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With the sensation of having been scored by whips, I thanked 
Miss Letitia, and I believe I gave her the impression that I 
thought her charming. 

“Well,” she went on, “ now that we have come to an under- 
standing, I’ll see your aunt. I want to speak to her about settling 
you. How would you like to have charge of a little girl, Rose- 
mary, to teach her to read and write?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” I entreated, ‘you will pardon me, but ma- 
demoiselle, my aunt, does not receive to-day; and, mademoiselle, 
you do me much honor, but I am one incapable.” 

“Don’t you know how to read and write ?”’ she demanded. 

“ Yes, yes, but— I will speak to my aunt,” I stammered. 

“You will do nothing of the kind; you are a pair of imprac- 
ticable persons,” declared Miss Letitia. “I shall speak to her 
myself.” 

What I would have said to this I do not know, for at that 
moment Madame JDoussaint entered the salon with a message 
from Aunt Marie to ask Miss Letitia to her room. 

She looked as if she had caught me in another prevarication. 
“ Will you lead the way to your aunt?” she demanded, and I 
went quickly on the way upstairs, followed by her. 

. “ Well, Marie,” she began, and then stopped short; for my 
aunt, in her old-fashioned robe and her thick white hair visible, 
was very different from the withered woman in the close bonnet 
and veil. “1 was grieved to hear of your accident, madame,” she 
continued, stiffly, but with a grace that was peculiarly her own. 

It was not long before Miss Letitia entered into the subject that 
brought her to the house of the Rose and Sword. I cast my eyes 
upon her to move her to pity, but she was implacable. She told 
of my deceit, the story of which made Aunt Marie to weep and 
caress me. And she called me her angel guardian, and made a 
grand heroine of me; persisting to do so even when reproved by 
Miss Letitia, who accused her of being my ruin. . I think that Aunt 
Marie, as well as myself, was angry with Miss Letitia; but how 
changed we were when she went on to tell us that her brother 
had lost his wife some years before, and that he had a little girl 
of five years whom, if I would be a governess to, we would have 
money sufficient to make it not necessary to sell our cakes on the 
banquette. 

“Now, my dear friends,” said Miss Letitia, “let me be your 
friend. I know what it is to be poor, and I know what it is to 
bein trouble. When I was a young girl out West I worked hard 
with my mother, cooking and doing chores for a score or so of 
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farm hands, and I say it in no spirit of boastfulness, but to let 
you know that I can understand what you have gone through. I 
earned enough to school me, and then I fell in love with a young 
farmer, who must needs go in the army, and one of your people 
killed him. Now, I an’t bearing malice for that, neither am I 
heaping on coals of fire. I just want you to know, and that there 
is a deal to forgive on both sides. And may He forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

I was no longer afraid of her. I kissed her, and she called 
me a good little soul and stroked my hair. I think her heart 
was hungry. These people of the cold exterior often have warm 
hearts. I think it is like good wine that is set in ice; the ice 
does not kill its fire. 

The little girl she spoke of lived in the North, and I would 
have to go to her. This made it very serious, and we said we 
would do as Miss Letitia advised. We would think it over. 

After Miss Letitia left us neither Aunt Marie nor I spoke of 
her or of the proposition she had made for me. Rather, we strove 
not to think of it, although we felt that I must go, and I could 
not help but wonder what M. St. Julien would say if he were to 
know that I was going away from the house of the Rose and the 
Sword. 

Before another twenty-four hours would pass enough was to 
happen to make us forget that my going away had ever been 
spoken of. About two of the evening Madame Doussaint, Aunt 
Marie, and myself were taking our bouillon, when we heard the 
tramp of many feet in the Rue Royal. We looked at one another 
instinctively, and madame, thinking it best, told Aunt Marie of 
the threatened revolt. She crossed herself in silence, and took up 
her beads. 

Madame and I hurried to the blinds, and saw going up the 
banquette on the other side, taking the direction of the Place 
d’ Armes, a long line of men. They marched two by two, shoulder 
to shoulder, with even tramp; these youths and old men so grave, 
with intent looks upon their faces. 

“He is not there, madame,” I said. 

‘He well be there,” said madame resolutely. 

No other body of men passed in the Rue Royal that even- 
ing, but occasionally two and three together, al] with the intent 
look upon their faces. Early, before five, Madame Sylvanie and 
her little girl came out to put up the shutters of their shop to 
hide the faded millinery that no one wished to buy. A little 
later the old bookseller and the dealer in antiques gathered to- 
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gether their wares. and fastened their doors. And M. Simon, 
having drank a cup of coffee on the banquette, looked up and 
down the desolate street, shrugged his shoulders, and, having 
passed within, he closed the Café Reine for the night. So still 
was it, I could hear the clank of the chain with which he fas- 
tened its door; so heavily still at sunset, that I could hear the 
boom of the evening gun out by Chalamette. 

You who only know New Orleans with its laughter and 
bustle, and jingle of bells and perpetual blare of brass instruments, 
as if its world were but a circle of féte days, can scarcely realize 
the oppressive silence of that night of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth of September, in 1872. Neither Aunt Marie nor myself 
feigned to sleep. I sat in a low chair by her couch, the couch 
we had prepared for her in the morning, my hand held in hers. 
We did not speak, only when the cathedral gong let us know 
the hours of the night her hand held mine more tensely. 
Twelve o’clock; one, and two, and three, and so on till the hot 
sun made yellow the edges of the slats of the blinds, and then 
the silence broke. 

Tramp—tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp; TRAMP—TRAMP, TRAMP, 
TRAMP, TRAMP; ‘¢ramp—tramp, tramp, tramp, tramp—the foot- 
steps died away in the distance to where is the Place d'Armes. 

I looked up at Aunt Marie; her cheeks glowed, her eyes 
burned. 

Some one was knocking at the door, and I opened it to let 
in Madame Doussaint, carrying a tray. ‘‘I have come to break- 
fast with you, my dears,” she said, and sat down the tray. 
“There is coffee, and biscuit, and endive that is heavenly—Ah!” 
she cried, interrupting herself as she caught a view of Aunt 
Marie’s face, ‘“‘she is adorable”; and she threw her arms about 
Aunt Marie, who called her friend. 

“ Now, my angels,” said madame, returning to herself, “ we 
will make to ourselves strength of the coffee, and cool our 
tongues with the endive of paradise.” 

We had breakfasted and I was assisting madame to put 
away the cups and plates, when we heard afar off an angry roar 
and the report of rifles, that approached nearer and nearer till 
the air was torn to rags with the yells and shrieks of a mob, 
and the explosion of powder. 

Madame and I ran to the blinds, and from our coigne of van- 
tage we could see a multitude of men run into the Rue Royal 
from out the Rue Canal. Some few bore flags, all carried pistols 
or rifles ; some were wounded and bleeding ; anon one fell to the 
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ground, to be trampled under by the rushing feet. Some would 
turn to fire at their pursuers, and to shriek and yell their im- 
precations; and some cried for mercy. And behind the multitude 
came, shoulder to shoulder, the men of the intent look, silent and 
merciless, to avenge great wrongs through the cruel muzzles of 
the rifles that were cold and glittering in the flaming sun. I 
heard, as it were in my sleep, the woman at my side, the wo- 
man who you know has so loving a heart, count coldly the 
death of seventeen. 

“Rose! madame! what is it?” cried Aunt Marie; and it was 
madame who said, solemnly, ‘“ Mademoiselle, give thanks to 
heaven !—the State of Affairs is dead.” 

I did not answer, for among the men of the intent look I 
saw M. St. Julien, and every bit of my body was one prayer 
alone for his safety. And whilst I prayed I saw him fall a little 
beyond the house of the Rose and Sword, and the mob and 
their pursuers turn into the Rue Toulouse. 

Madame, too, saw this, and when I had looked in her face 
our thoughts were as one. She took my hand and said, “ Little 
one, come with me.” But first I went to Aunt Marie to tell 
her that M. St. Julien lay in the street wounded or dead, and 
that madame and I would go to bring himin. She said it was 
good, and kissed my cheek with her hot lips. 

We found other women in the streets caring for the wounded, 
but we did not pause till I knelt by his side. He was not 
dead, but blood poured from a wound in his side like wine from 
a down-turned bottle. Madame tore off the muslin ’kerchief that 
she wore crossed on her bosom and tied behind, and bound up 
the wound, and, helped by the bookseller and Madame Sylvanie, 
we got him into the house and laid him on his bed, the only 
piece of furniture in his inner room. 

Madame went to search for a surgeon, and while she was gone 
I held my hand tight to the wound, which somewhat stopped the 
flow of blood. But I make confession that I was a little sad that 
I could not as well bathe his face with the fresh water, but had 
to leave that to be done by Madame Sylvanie. And I make con- 
fession, too, that I did not think to ask any one to go to Aunt 
Marie, not calling to mind that she was, no doubt, troubled as to 
the condition of M. St. Julien. 

Madame had to go far before she found a surgeon, and when 
at last he came and made to me a compliment because of what 
my hand had done, | thought of Aunt Marie and hurried to our 
room. It was time. I found her feverish, her mind wandering. 
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The surgeon prescribed various remedies, but all that day and 
night her mind was gone. She would repeat that the State of 
Affairs was dead, and then she would moan out a hope that the 
tax would be removed from the flower-makers. ‘‘ For,” she wouid 
say, “it is hard, messieurs, for an old woman, most gentle, to sell 
on the banquette’”; and then the tears would roll down her 
cheeks. 

Mon Dieu, those days, those days! Monsieur Time kissed me 
on the forehead then, for, as you see, though I am but thirty-two, 
I have the wrinkle on my brow. 

The State of Affairs was not dead. An unwilling army was 
called in to sustain it, and it rose again to see three more revolts 
against its iniquity, and then, by its own weight of wrong-doing, 
it fell, and we returned to our own. Before this was to be five 
more long years were to pass. 

Yes, I repeat, those were hard, hard days, the remainder of 
September and the whole of October. There was ruin and beggary 
for all in the house of the Rose and Sword, and for two of us, M. 
St. Julien and Aunt Marie, it was a coquetting with death. The 
time came when—by turns we took it—Madame Doussaint and I 
stood in line with those who went to the gates of the good mon- 
seigneur to receive the dole of bread for the well, the little flask 
of wine for the sick. We hid all this from Miss Letitia, who visited 
Aunt Marie every day, and from the captain, her brother, who I 
came to know as a friend through the attention he showed M. St. 
Julien. 

The day came, however, when I was obliged to tell Miss Leti- 
tia our secret. Through the love of the good God for us, Aunt 
Marie recovered fast, but M. St. Julien did not mend. I could see 
him failing before my eyes, and it pained me that I could not 
procure for him the little things that the doctor said were so 
necessary. When she was able to descend the stairs, Aunt Marie 
accompanied me on my visits to him, and she, too, saw that he 
failed, although he was always gay and cheerful in our presence. 
Madame Doussaint told us that he mourned in secret at being a 
burden. “You tell him that he is nota burden?” I asked. 

“I tell him, my angel, that we rejoice to serve him,” returned 
madame, pressing my hand. “ But,” she added, “that does not 
console him.” ; 

Poor madame! she also had a secret that she never revealed 
till the danger had passed. Her lease of the house of the Rose 
and Sword was almost run out. 
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One day when the doctor had been in to see M. St. Julien he 
called me aside to speak to me. “I see that my prescriptions for 
M. St. Julien are not followed out,” he said, his voice hard and 
severe. ‘If I perceive any more of this carelessness I shall abandon 
his case unless he procure a capable nurse. I will not have him 
die on my hands!” 

I was a worm abased to the earth. I crawled upstairs to 
madame’s salon, and there fell on my knees and covered my face 
with my hands. 

“Well, chifd! what is the matter?” called Miss Letitia. I 
had altogether forgotten that I had left her in the sa/on when I 
went down to see the doctor. “Is St. Julien worse—what is it, 
Rosemary?” she cried, holding me at arm’s length and gazing ~ 
into my face. 

“T have killed M. St. Julien,” I said, and my voice sounded to 
me as if it were some one else who spoke. 

She drew me down into a chair by her side and asked me 
what I meant. I did not spare my words; if I could. have done 
so, 1 would have exaggerated our wretchedness. I told her how 
we had done all that we could, and I implored her, for the sake 
of the good God, to save M. St. Julien. 


From that day Miss Letitia and Aunt Marie took charge of the 
house of the Rose and Sword, and of all who were in it. It 
was Miss Letitia who told us what to do, and no one questioned 
her bidding. Whatever she chose to do for us, and she chose 
to do much, we acquiesced in, for she never made us feel her 
kindness. What she did that was best for us, for it made us inde- 
pendent, was to get us the making of the dresses of the officers’ 
wives and daughters. Our prosperity overflowed to the house of 
Madame Sylvanie in this way: one of our lady customers dis- 
covered madame’s tact in the manufacture of bonnets, and told 
her discovery to others, who came and were pleased to be 
bonneted in the French mode. Even the old bookseller and the 
dealer in antiques had their trade increased by these same ladies, 
who could not fail to see their treasures as they passed in and 
out of the house of the Rose and Sword. 

Now that M. St. Julien had recovered I saw but little of 
him. He was shy of me, and I was very shy of him. Ingrate 
that I am, I believe truly that, in spite of the prosperity in which 
he no longer shared, I was happier when he had to be cared for. 
Madame Doussaint would look from one to other of us when we 
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met him on the stairs, and he and I had so little to say; and 
she would sigh when he left us and fall to talking of Captain 
Fletcher, as if she wished to distract my thoughts from M. St. 
Julien. 

Captain Fletcher came trequéntly with Miss Letitia to visit 
Aunt Marie, and it was he who told me that M. St. Julien was 
going away from the house of the Rose and Sword to a little 
property in the parish of Tangipahoa which had be en left him by 
a cousin who had died lately. 

“It is well,” I said with nonchalance ; “he is too impracticable 
to be a lawyer ; he will be better in the field.” 

“He is a solidly good fellow,” laughed the captain; “ but, 
as you say, mademoiselle, he is not practical.” 

“Yes, but he is—a little,” I demurred. “ Think to yourself how 
all of himself he mes, the law. I think you do not comprehend 
the Creole, monsieur.’ 

“TI do not, no!” he returned; and eyed me sc castouiy that 
I blushed an angry red. 

The next morning I heard M. St. Julien talking with Madame 
Doussaint in the corridor, and I wished that I were a man that 
I might go out and talk with him, and, perhaps, help him to 
pack the trunk I now heard him drag from out the storeroom. 
Presently I heard madame begin to sing, and I caught the refrain 
of the ballad : 


‘* Tu fais, sous ton empire, 
Le doux martyre —” 


which she cut short to call down the stairs to M. St. Julien, that 
she would take his message to the Mademoiselle de I’Isle. 

“Caught!” she cried, clapping her hands as she burst into 
the salon, and I drew back, red in the face. “Ah! my angel,” 
she went on, now wringing her hands, “I am disconsolate! I 
lose my friend, the best of men: M. St. Julien, he leaves my 
house.” 

“TI know,” I replied. 

“He has told you?” 

“No, the captain, he told me.” 

“The captain, the captain, always the captain; always, always, 
mademoiselle!” cried madame. “You love the captain, eh ?” 

“Madame!” I exclaimed, and called her most cruel, most 
wicked. 

)» 


“TIT am one demon!” agreed madame; “one demon most 
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vile. I deliver my message, which is: M. St. Julien.will do him- 
self the honor to make his adieux to the Demoiselles de I’Isle, 
and I disappear.’ 

I motioned for her to remain, but she said she had to call 
down my aunt. So, he was coming now. 

After a short time aunt came to the sa/on, and, almost im- 
mediately following, I heard M. St. Julien’s footsteps in the 
corridor. My aunt caught my arm so hard that she hurt me. 
“ Courage, little one, courage!” she whispered. 

We three had little to say, and that little was almost all said 
by my aunt. He told us that he was going to a little place in 
the country that had become his, and Aunt Marie asked if it 
were near Bellechasse; and when he said it adjoined it, she said 
what a delight it was for him to be near the home of his father, 
and how adorable is the country. I think he would have re- 
mained longer had he not heard Miss Letitia talking to Madame 
Doussaint in the corridor. Then it was that he rose from his 
chair and said to me: “ Mademoiselle, I shall ever hold in my 
heart the devotion of yourself, and you, mademoiselle ”—he bowed 
to Aunt Marie—“ when I was ill in the room that was desolate 
till you visited it.” He bent over my hand and kissed it, and 
left the room. 

“ Aunt Marie,” I said, my back turned to her, ‘“ Miss Letitia 
is coming; I would escape her.” We could still hear her voice, 
now speaking to M. St. Julien. 

“You will meet her if you go into the corridor; it is best 
that you remain.” She was cold, but she was doing what was best 
to keep me from breaking down. 

We sat apart, waiting for Miss Letitia, the fresh wind blowing 
in sweet smells from the pots of jessamine in the balcony; the 
time going slowly. 

At last she came in, her fair face flushed, her whole body ani- 
mated as I had never before seen her. ‘I am simply and totally 
disgusted!” she exclaimed.. “I don’t know what to make of 
you people! You let things go wrong, you let yourselves be 
wronged, you let all manner of troubles come along, and you say 
nothing, do nothing, and I suppose you call it sublime patience. 
You do explode sometimes, I don’t deny it. But your explosions 
do no one any good, not even yourselves. Here is St. Julien 
going off without a word to Rosemary; and I saying nothing 
further of Captain Fletcher’s child, because I have been expecting 
every day to hear of their marriage.” 
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“You have been our savior, but—” began Aunt Marie. 

“Be quiet!” interrupted Miss Letitia. “I will listen to 
your pretty speeches when I get through, not before. I ask St. 
Julien if he has spoken, and he says no; and I find out that he 
thinks my brother is in love with Rosemary, and because he 
has befriended him, St. Julien says, he was bound in honor to 
stand aside; and I have not the least doubt, though his tonzue 
is as smooth as a pat of butter, for a word he’d blow my 
brother’s brains out, and he’d call that honor, too. Well, I tell 
you both, for fear you may have notions in your heads, my 
brother does not care a button for Rosemary—at least not in 
that way. Now, listen to me. I am going to send St. Julien to 
you. I don’t want to know, Marie, what you think about it; 
you're a child for all your fifty years—” She paused, and then 
went on quietly, ‘I suppose I am abrupt, but, my dear friends, 
it is because I love you, and I can’t bear to: see people un- 
happy.” 

It seemed but a moment after Miss Letitia ceased speaking 


till Eraste held my hand and asked, “ Is it true, Rose ?” 
“ My friend,” I whispered, and again he kissed my hand. 


You ask if we have prospered; and you see the five angels 
the good God hath sent us; you see Aunt Marie, so rosy, so 
content ; and then, besides, is not Bellechasse again our own? 
You are so droll, monsieur! 

HAROLD DIJON. 
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LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE PAULIST PARISH AND MISSIONS. 


IN serving the parish, the Paulists, led by Father Hecker, en- 
deavored to utilize the individual qualities of each member, as 
well as the advantages of a community, so as to bring them to 
bear as distinct forces upon the people. What George Miles had 
said of them as missionaries, as quoted in a previous chapter, 
applied to them as parish priests, and told accordingly in results. 
Their personal excellences found free room for activity, without 
any lack of oneness of spirit and without interfering with harmony 
of action. 

The missionary makes an efficient parish priest. Accustomed 
to severe labor as well as to very moderate recreation, he pours 
the energy of apostolic zeal into parochial channels. A high order 
of preaching is often the result, combined with tireless application to 
visiting the sick, hunting up sinners, and hearing confessions. On 
the other hand, the experience of regular parish duty is of assist- 
ance to the missionary when he returns to his “ apostolic expe- 
ditions,” as Pius IX. called them; he is all the better fitted to 
plan and execute his proper enterprises from having obtained a 
fuller knowledge of the ordinary state of things in a parish. 

It will not be expected that a detailed account of the parish 
work of St. Paul’s will here be given, or more than a brief sum- 
mary of that of the missions. These latter were kept up with 
vigorous energy from 1858 till the close of the war in the spring 
of 1865. On April 4 of that year Father Baker died, and the 
missions, which had been a grievous burden to the little band, 
now became an impossibility. They were suspended till 1872, 
excepting an occasional one, given not so much as part of the 
current labor of the community, as to retain their sweet savor 
in the memory and as an earnest of their future resumption. 
But up to Father Baker’s death this small body of men had 
preached almost everywhere throughout the country, getting away 
from the South just before the war blocked the road. Ejighty- 
one missions had been given, hundreds of converts had been re- 
ceived into the Church and many scores of thousands of confes- 

* Copyright, 1890, Rev. A. F. Hewit. Allrights reserved. 
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sions heard. Numerous applications for missions were refused for 
want of men to preach them. Scarcely a city of any size in 
the United States and Canada but knew the Paulists and thanked 
God for their missions. 

The Fathers conducted them in the same spirit as when they 
were Redemptorists, and followed, as the community still con- 
tinues to do, substantially the same method. It is not easy to 
improve on St. Alphonsus. But they did not fail to bring out 
the qualities and call for the peculiar virtues demanded by 
Divine Providence in these times. Their preaching was distin- 
guished by appeals to manliness and intelligence, as well as to 
the virtues distinctly supernatural. The people were aot only 
edified by their zeal and religious discipline, but the more ob- 
servant were attracted by the Paulists’ freedom of spirit, and by 
their constant insistence on the use of the reasoning faculties to 
guide the emotions aroused by the sermons. The missionaries 
were men of native independence, and their religious influence 
was productive of the same quality. Great attention was paid to 
the doctrinal instructions. As to special devotions, the Paulists 
have never had any to propagate, though competent and willing 
to assist the pastor in his own choice of such subsidiary religious 
aids. Non-Catholics of all classes were drawn to hear the con- 
vert missionaries, and the exercises usually received flattering 
notices from the secular press. An unrelenting warfare was car- 
ried on against the dangerous occasions of sin peculiar to our 
country and people, and the Fathers were from the beginning, 
and their community is yet well known for particular hostil- 
ity to drunkenness, and to the most fruitful source of that de- 
testable and widespread vice, the saloon. Their antagonism to 
drunkenness showed their appreciation of its evil supremacy 
among the masses, and the condemnation of the saloon was a 
necessary result. ; 

This attitude of the missionaries was often a bitter-sweet morsel 
to the pastors, nearly all of whom at that time had been trained 
in the Old World. They were glad of the good done, yet sorry 
to see their liquor-dealers put to public shame. One pastor is 
recorded as saying: “ The only people that have looked sad at 
this mission are the first men in my parish, the rum-sellers.” 
The following is a piece of evidence worth publishing, though it 
is but one of very many which could be produced. It is found 
in the Mission Record in Father Baker’s handwriting : 


“ A Catholic one evening, on his way to the mission, stopped 
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in a grog-shop and took a glass with the proprietor. ‘Won’t you 
go. with me to hear the Fathers?’ said the guest. ‘No,’ said 
the other, ‘these men are too hard on us. They want all of us 
liquor-dealers to shut up our shops. If we were rich we could 
do it; but we an’t—we are poor. These men are too high and 
independent; Father wouldn’t dare to speak as they do. 
But after all,’ continued he, ‘they are good fellows; see the effect 
of their labors.’ Then, taking out of his pocket a crumpled let- 
ter which he had received through the post-office, and which 
was badly spelled and badly written, he read as follows: ‘SIR: 
I send you three dollars which I received by mistake three years 
ago from your clerk. And now I hope that you will stop sed/- 
ing damnation, and that God may give you grace to stop it. 
Yours: A Sinner.’” 


Whatever may have been the misgivings of some, the op- 
position of the Paulists to the liquor-traffic was approved by the 
most enlightened and_ influential prelates and priests of the 
country, as is shown by the number of cathedrals and other 
prominent churches in which the missions were preached. It 
should be added that this antagonism to drunkenness, to convivial 
drinking, and to saloon-keeping, not only received the unanimous 
applause of the Catholic laity, but edified the non-Catholic pub- 
lic, and brought out many commendations from the secular press 
as well as from the police authorities of our crowded cities. A 
mission is a terror to obstinate evil-doers of all kinds, but to 
habitual drunkards and saloon-keepers it is especially so. The 
attitude of the Church in America on this entire subject, as 
officially expressed by the decrees of the Third Plenary Council 
and by its pastoral letter, fully justifies the action of Father 
Hecker and his companions. 

As soon as the church in Fifty-ninth Street was opened the 
community exerted itself to make the surroundings attractive. The 
building occupied but a small part of the property, the rest of 
which was laid out in grass-plats and gravel walks; many shade- 
trees and some fruit-trees were set out, and a flower and vegetable 
garden planted. It was Father Hecker’s delight to superintend 
this work, and to participate actively in it when his duties al- 
lowed. The grounds soon became an attractive spot, to which in 
a few years church-goers from all parts of the city began to 
make Sunday pilgrimages. They came in considerable numbers 
every Sunday to assist at Mass or Vespers in St. Paul’s quiet, 
country-like church. Meantime the residents of the parish, not 
very numerous and nearly all of the laboring class, formed deep 
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attachments for their pastors, and an almost ideal state of unity 
and affection bound priests and people together. 

Nearly the entire region was covered with market gardens, varied 
with huge masses of rock, and groups of shanties. Very many 
of the parishioners of that early period lived in these nondescript 
dwellings, of which they were themselves both the architects and 
builders, a fact which added not a little to their quaint and 
picturesque appearance. The sites upon which these “ squatters’ ” 
homes were placed, and over which roamed and sported their 
mingled goats, dogs, and children, are now occupied in great part 
by blocks of stately residences and apartment houses; but we 
know not whether the grace of God abounds more plentifully now 
than it did then. At any rate, whoever heard Father Hecker in 
those primitive days call his parish “ Shantvopolis,” could see no 
sign of regret on his part that he had a poor and simple people 
as the bulk of his parishioners. 

Much attention was given to the preparation and preaching 
of sermons, with the result of a full attendance at High Mass on 
Sundays. Beginning with 1861, a volume of these discourses was 
published under Father Hecker’s direction each year, till a series of 
seven volumes had been completed. These were very well re- 
ceived by the Catholic public, and were bought in considerable 
numbers by non-Catholic clergymen. They had an extensive 
sale, though when their publication was first proposed it was 
feared that they would not succeed. They are almost wholly of 
a strictly parochial character, brief, direct in style, abounding in 
examples from every-day life, and plentifully illustrated with 
Scripture quotations. Although Father Hecker preached regularly 
in his turn, only a few of his sermons were contributed to these 
volumes, but his suggestions and encouragement greatly assisted 
the other Fathers in preparing theirs, as indeed in all their duties, 
parochial and missionary. Some years after the series was ended 
two volumes of Five-Minute Sermons were published, providing 
short instructions for Low Masses on Sundays. 

The Paulist Church also became well known for the attention 
paid to the public offices of religion, as well as for rubrical ex- 
actness in ceremonies, the greater feasts of the year being cele- 
brated with all the splendor which a simole church-buildinz and 
limited pecuniary means allowed. 

Father Hecker was from first to last strongly in favor ot 
congregational singing, and assisted to the best of his power in 
introducing it. It began in our church in modest fashion back 
in those early days, and was fostered zealously at the Lenten de- 
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votions and society meetings. It never failed of some good re- 
sults, and has finally attained a flourishing state of success in 
this parish. His attention to the children was constant. No 
matter who had charge of the Sunday-school, as long as his 
health permitted Father Hecker was there every Sunday that he 
was at home, asking questions, talking to the teachers and chil- 
dren, enlivening all by his encouragement and cheerfulness. 

He was a martinet on one question, and that was cleanliness, 
and its kindred virtue, orderliness. He was never above working 
with mop, broom and duster indoors, and shovel and rake in the 
garden; and this trait added much to the appearance of things 
as well as to the comfort of all concerned in the use of the con- 
vent and the church. 

Though assiduous in every parish duty, his favorite task was 
the relief of the poor. They multiplied in number in undue 
proportion to the increase of the parish, drifting out this way 
from the overcrowded quarters down town. Father Hecker en- 
listed the best men and women in the congregation in the work 
of caring for them, organizing a conference of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society, in whose labors he joyfully and energetically 
participated. 

The death of Father Baker was, humanly speaking, a loss to 
the community beyond all calculation, and was the great event 
of the first period of the Paulist community. Father Hecker had 
the very highest estimate of his holiness, and mourned him with 
the mingled sorrow and joy with which saints are mourned. 
The reader should get Father Hewit’s Memoir of Father Baker 
if he would know his virtues. Father Hecker was often heard to 
say that few men understood his ideas so clearly as did Father 
Baker and had so much sympathy with them. And his death 
was the signal for an impulse whose power plainly indicated its 
supernatural origin. Up to that time there had been but two 
priests added to the community, and those who had offered 
themselves as novices and been rejected, were, as a rule, little cal- 
culated to inspire hope. But from 1865 onwards good subjects, 
mostly converts, applied in sufficient numbers, and in a few years 
the missions were resumed. But what was of even more impor- 
tance, the apostolate of the press, started in the publication of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD the month in which Father Baker’s death 
occurred, assumed a national prominence, and together with the 
Catholic Tracts and the Catholic Publication Society set the Paulists 
at work in their primary vocation, the conversion of non-Catholics 
to the true religion. To this, and to Father Hecker’s lectures, we 
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now turn. Of course we might dwell longer on the parish and 
the missions, about which there are many things of interest left 
untold, but only the lapse of time can sufficiently dissociate them 
from living persons to allow of their being made public. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


FATHER HECKER’S LECTURES. 

THE suspension of the missions, if it was the result of neces- 
sity, was yet an aid to Father Hecker in devoting himself to 
public speaking in the interests of the Catholic faith. Between 
missions, it is true, he seized every favorable opportunity to 
address audiences on controversial topics, often doing so in public 
halls, as well as in churches. Meantime he could still further 
mature his plans, and, testing his methods by experiment, secure 
for future occasions a course of lectures fully suited to the end 
he had in view. More than ever did he study to fit himself 
for his apostolate. How, he asked himself, shall the living word 
be framed anew for our new people? How shall religious teaching 
be suited to the special needs of this age without detracting from 
the integrity and the venerable antiquity of the truth? He 
sought to answer these questions by recalling his own early difficul- 
ties, and by opening his soul to the voices of struggling hu- 
manity uttered everywhere around him. What men outside the 
Church were yearning for in matters social and religious was his 
incessant study. He read every book, he read every periodical 
which promised to guide him ever so little to know by what 
road Divine Providence was moving men’s minds towards the truth. 
His eyes were ever strained to read the signs of God’s provi- 
dence in men’s lives. And his conclusion was always the same: 
proclaim it on the house-tops that no man can be consistent 
with his natural aspirations till he has become a Catholic; 
preach it on the street-corners that the Catholic religion elevates 
man far above his highest natural force into union with the 
Deity—intimate, conscious, and perpetual. 

Ais to systematic preparation for discourses to non-Catholics, 
Father Hecker had his own peculiar equipment.’ As the reader will 
remember, God had led him in no way more singularly than in 
his studies, and had led him straight. The doctrines of the Church 
were familiar to him, for they had quenched his soul’s thirst. 
And he had preached them on the missions, the instructions on 
the Creed and the Sacraments falling to his share. He had given 
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these waters of life to other souls, and knew their value. He was 
a close student of the dogmatic side of religion. He had, it is 
true, little taste for the refinements of theologians, unless they 
touched the questions of human dignity and the scope of the grace 
of Christ, which were vital ones to himself. He viewed religion 
with wide-sweeping glances, trying to discover every hill of vision 
or stream of sanctity. He had plain truths to teach, and he needed 
none other. He knew the organism of the Church in clergy and 
in people, for he had seen it both from without and within. He 
had felt the grip of authority fixed in his soul. He had agonized 
under the brand of punishment as it burnt into his flesh, and he 
had seen it changed into the badge of approval. Within and 
without he knew Catholicity, loved it daily more and more, and 
was daily more and more anxious to proclaim it to the world: 

It was not from labored preparation of his lectures that success 
came to Father Hecker. Even those which seemed the most 
elaborately prepared he did not write out word for word. His 
verbal memory was not trustworthy, and he had to confide in his 
extemporizing faculty, which was very good, and which became in 
course of time quite reliable, giving out sentences clear, gramma- 
tical, and fit to print. “I have to produce a sermon for next Sun- 
day,” he once wrote to a friend. ‘ For me a sermon is always 
a spontaneous production; I cannot get one up. The idea must 
arise and grow up in my own mind. ‘It is usually hard labor for 
me to produce it outwardly and give it suitable expression.” But 
the effort did not appear in the delivery, for his style, although 
emphatic, was easy and familiar; his delivery, if not altogether 
according to the rules of elocution, nevertheless gained his point 
completely. No word of his was dead-born. His voice was not 
always clear, as he often suffered from bronchial troubles, but it 
was not unpleasant, and had a penetrating quality, being of that 
middle pitch which carries to the ends of a large auditorium with- 
out provoking the echoes. His appearance was very dignified, 
his tall frame, his broad face and large features showing with 
striking effect. His action was simple and not ungraceful, though 
frequently exceedingly energetic. As he never sought emotional 
effects his power may be known by his unfailing success in hold- 
ing his audience perfectly attentive throughout long argumentative 
discourses. Energy of conviction was one of the strongest forces 
he possessed, and it took the shape of a gentle constraint with 
which his positive utterances of Catholic principles compelled 
assent. Sincerity of belief and liberty of soul were admirably 
blended in his manner. He never appeared in public without 
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attracting many representatives of the mottled sectarianism of our 
population; and this pleased him much, for he loved them, 
felt at home with them, and was full of joy at the opportunity of 
addressing them. 

He was chagrined at the apathy he sometimes met with 
among Catholics concerning the American apostolate. He found 
priests who would devote much labor to collecting money for the 
propagation of the faith among distant heathen races, but very few 
who would make a serious effort for the conversion of their 
American fellow-citizens. Are Americans of less worth in God’s 
eyes than pagans and Buddhists? he would ask. He thought no 
differently of the people of the United States than St. Paul did 
of the Corinthians and Macedonians, groaning and _travailing 
with them to bring them forth members of Christ; or than St. 
Francis Xavier did of the Japanese. 

If asked how he was going to convert people, he would answer: 
‘I am a Catholic, and | know that I am right. I can prove that 
I am right. What more do I want than this, and honest men and 
women who will listen to me?” The confidence he had in the 
strength of the Catholic argument was absolute, and this he showed 
by his zeal. His sole study was how to transmute this force 
into missionary form. Of all the wonders of the intellectual world 
he felt that the greatest is the faith of Catholics, and he knew 
by the lesson of his early life that it is but slightly appreciated by 
the non-Catholic mind. That Catholics permit this ignorance to 
continue was a puzzle to him. And it was all the more annoy- 
ing because any single one of them can multiply his influence 
indefinitely by his union with the most perfect organism ever 
known—the Catholic Church. The quiescence of a body of men, 
sincere and intelligent, infallibly certain of the means of obtain- 
ing eternal happiness, living in daily contact with other men 
ignorant and zzguiring about this unspeakable privilege, and yet 
not taking instant measures to impart their knowledge, was to 
Father Hecker almost as great a wonder as the divine gift of faith 
itself, especially as Catholics are well furnished with leaders and are 
organized to spread the truth as one of their most sacred duties. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, a Catholic philosophical writer of distinc- 
tion, has explained in a brilliant little volume the influence upon 
controversy of what he styles Zhe Clothes of Religion—race, 
political traditions, education, physical temperament. He puts 
into his instructive pages the sense of the great scholastic max- 
im, Quidguid recipitur secundum modum recipientis recipitur— 
Whatever is received, is received according to the mode (or 
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character) of the recipient. The national character, the tendencies, 
the antecedents of the people addressed, the relative power of 
thought and of emotion in their mental activity; all these are 
not, indeed, the souls of men but the clothing of them, their 
armor and their weapons; and Father Hecker felt that such things 
must be taken into account in dealing with people, and that 
with the utmost discretion. His view about controversy with 
non-Catholics was indeed aggressive—that we had reached the 
point in the battle at which the legion, having cast its javelins, 
rushes on with drawn swords to closer conflict. But the com- 
batants should be well trained, the captains should know the 
ground to be traversed, should understand thoroughly the weak- 
ness and strength of the enemy. It was not a new thing to 
bring Protestantism into court at the suit of human liberty. But 
it was a novelty to attack Protestantism as the very torture- 
chamber of free and innocent souls, and to do it in such a way 
as to draw thousands of the best Protestants in the land to 
listen. Such sentences in the morning papers as ‘ An overflow- 
ing house greeted Father Hecker,” ‘“ The immense hall has sel- 
dom been so completely filled,” ‘‘ Representative men of all creeds 
and of none were scattered through the large audience,” had a 
tremendous meaning when the lecturer was known to be the 
most fearless assailant of Protestantism who had appeared for 
many a day. 

Father Hecker well knew that the non-Catholic American 
aspires to deal with God through the aid of as few exterior ap- 
pliances as possible. To come near God by his own spiritual 
activity without halting at forms of human contrivance is his 
spiritual ambition. His religious joy is in a spiritual life which 
deals with God directly, His inspired Word, His Holy Spirit. 
Father Hecker longed to tell his fellow-countrymen that the 
Catholic Church gives them a flight to God a thousand times 
more direct than they ever dreamed of. They think that the 
authority of the Church will cramp their limbs; he was eager 
to explain to them ‘that it sets them free, clears the mind of 
doubt, intensifies conviction into instinctive certitude, quickens 
the intellectual faculties into an activity whose force is un- 
known outside the Church. 

It was not with the truths of revelation alone that Father 
Hecker dealt ia his lectures. The first principles of natural re- 
ligion were the background of all his pictures of true Christian- 
ity: that God is good, that men will be punished only for their 
personal misdeeds, that men are born for union with God and. 
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in their best moments long for Him, that they are equal, being 
all made in the Divine image, endowed with free will and called 
to the one eternal happiness—such were the great truths with 
which he would impress his audience first of all, using them 
afterwards as terms of comparison with Protestant doctrine. 
This plan he followed rather than institute a comparison of 
historical claims or of Biblical credentials, the well-trodden but 
weary road of ordinary controversy. To him Protestantism was 
more an offence against the integrity of human nature than 
even against the truths of Christian revelation. And he would 
place Catholicity in a new light, that of reason and liberty. 

The revolt of Protestantism was not more against God’s ex- 
ternal authority among men than it was against the equal 
brotherhood of the human race. Well done, Luther, Father 
Hecker would say, well and consistently done; when you have 
proclaimed man totally depraved you have’ properly made his 
religion a Cain-like flight from the face of his Maker and his 
kindred by your doctrine of predestination. Father Hecker 
deemed it plainly unwise to forego the advantages of attacking 
such vulnerable points as the Protestant errors of total depravity 
and predestination for the sake of dwelling on the Biblical and 
historical credentials of Church authority. He knew, indeed, 
that extravagant individualism is to this day a fundamental Pro- 
_testant error, but the waning power of its doctrinal assertion 
has deprived it of aggressive vigor. There is less danger of its 
assault upon the Church, Father Hecker thought, than of its 
sceptical tendency upon its own adherents. To emphasize the 
obligation of organic unity, in such a condition of things, was 
not good tactics; it was to revive the spirit of resistance with- 
out arresting the evils of doubt. Authority in religion has 
high and undoubted claims; but it is nevertheless true that the 
normal development of man is in freedom. Man is fitted for 
his destiny in proportion to his ability to use his liberty with 
wisdom, and Father Hecker endeavored to set non-Catholics 
themselves to work removing the obstacles to true spiritual 
liberty which Protestantism had planted in the way. 

An appeal from Luther and Calvin to the standards of ra- 
tional nature, to human virtue, to human equality, rather than to 
exclusively Catholic standards, was certain of success in a large 
class of minds. And this but led to the consideration of the 
Church’s claims to elevate rational nature and natural virtue to 
that divine order which is above nature, and which is organic in 
the Catholic Church. Moral rectitude is a simpler test of truth 
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than texts from a dead book, whose original tongues and whose 
perplexed exegesis are quite unknown to the vast mass of man- 
kind. And Father Hecker recognized that the elementary truths 
of reason and the aspirations of humanity for better things are 
not unknown to any man or woman; these are everybody’s per- 
sonal means of testing truth. To pass them by in order to 
apply the remoter test of revelation is either to admit that 
Protestantism is not against the dictates of reason and man’s 
aspirations, or to commence the argument against it at the 
wrong end. 

In a letter to Cardinal Barnabo written in July, 1863, Father 
Hecker gives an account of how he went to work to secure and 
interest a non-Catholic audience: 


‘For several years past it has seemed to me that some more 
effectual means should be taken to reach the Protestant com- 
munity. This last winter I ventured with this view upon an experi- — 
ment. In three different cities I gave, in a large public hall, a 
course of conferences on religion, ene every evening from Sunday 
to Sunday inclusive. The expense of the hall was paid by the 
priest of the place, the lectures were all free, and addressed ex- 
clusively to Protestants. The halls were crowded at each place, 
and that my audiences might be such as I desired to address, 
I begged Catholics to stay away. At the close of one of my 
lectures there were present twenty-five hundred persons, chiefly 
Protestants. 4 

‘“My method was as follows: In treating any doctrine of 
our holy faith with a view to convincing my audience, I consid- 
ered first what want in our nature it was related to, and to 
which it addressed itself. This want being discovered, I devel- 
oped and illustrated it until my hearers were fully convinced, of 
its existence and importance. Then the question came up, Which 
religion recognizes this element or want of our nature, and meets 
all its legitimate demands? Does Protestantism? Its answers 
were given, and found either hostile or incomplete. Then the 
Catholic Church was interrogated, and she was found to recog- 
nize this want, and her answers adequate and satisfactory. These 
answers were then shown to be supported by the authority of 
Holy Scriptures. 

“The interest shown by my audience was remarkable, and 
the effect of this method was equal to my hopes. My experi- 
ence convinces me that, if this work were continued, it would 
prepare the way for a great change of religion in this country, 
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more particularly at the present time, when the public mind is 
favorabiy disposed to consider the claims of the Catholic Church.” 


The “want in our nature’ appealed to was often in the 
political order, such as the love of liberty or man’s capacity for 
self-government. This he dwelt upon at considerable length in 
the opening part of his lecture, viewing it as a philosopher 
would, and extending its application, as far as possible, to men 
generally. He thus chose his criterion for comparison of the two 
claimants in the religious world. His triumph was, therefore, often 
in an arena only semi-religious, or rather in that of natural re- 
ligion. The effect was wonderfully good, though doubtless due 
in great measure to the manner in which his plan, so simply 
sketched in the letter above quoted, was developed before the 
audience. The entire doubting body of intelligent men was en- 
listed in varying degrees in favor of the Catholic teaching of 
man’s relation to God and to his fellow-men, and against Protest- 
antism. Americans could not help feeling disgust for doctrines 
which were condemned by the maxims of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Although there was nothing positively new in the method— 
something like it had been used by Archbishop Hughes against the 
Presbyterian champion, Breckenridge—yet the public was taken by 
surprise. The style of controversy universally in vogue was that of 
setting up texts of Scripture and bowling them down with other 
texts. But here comes an American Catholic and arraigns Protestant 
doctrine at the tribunal of American liberty. The thick-and-thin 
Protestant was thrown into a rage, and became abusive and often 
incoherent in his reply. The easy-going Protestant claimed that 
the doctrines assailed were obsolete, as his church had, at least 
implicitly, changed them. ‘Then change your church,” said 
Father Hecker; ‘if you have come back to the right doctrine, 
why not come back to the true Church?” As to the average 
intelligent inquirer, he was uniformly influenced by these lectures 
against the Reformation and its entire teaching, with its dreadful 
etfects of doubt and division among Christians. 

Father Hecker had an intuitive perception of the peculiar diffi- 
culties of the American people, and ever showed the utmost 
readiness and skill in meeting them. He had a matchless power 
of laying bare the wants ot the human heart, and an equal facility 
of pointing out the light and strength of Catholicity for their 
supply. His immense sympathy tor aa aspiring and guileless 
soul deprived of the truth, was most evident; he always looked 
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it and spoke it and acted it before his audience. To do so was 
no effort on his part. He told of the promised land not as a 
native of it, but as a messenger sent into it, and now returned 
with such tidings as should hasten the steps of his brethren still 
wandering in the desert; and this sympathetic interest em- 
braced the civil as well as the religious side of human nature. 
He claimed everything really American for the Catholic faith, and 
this was joy and gladness to many a weary heart drawn to the 
Church by her charities, or her beautiful symbolism, yet hindered 
by the phantom of absolute authority and the dread of losing 
the integrity of free citizenship. Incivism—will Catholic apologists 
never learn it ?—is the heaviest stone flung at the Church in 
all free lands to-day. Father Hecker’s blood fairly boiled that 
the Church of Christ, the very home of Christian freedom, and 
the nursing-mother of all civil well-being, should be thus assailed, 
while Calvin’s and Luther’s degrading doctrines should be paraded 
as alone worthy of a free people. 

To say that Father Hecker “Americanized” in the narrow 
sense would be to do him injustice. The American ideas to 
which he appealed he knew to be God’s will for all civilized 
peoples of our time. If fundamentally American they were 
not for that reason exclusively American. His Americanism is 
so broad that by a change of place it can be made Spanish, or 
German; and a slight change of terms makes it religious and 
Catholic. Nor had form of government essentially to do with it; 
human equality cannot be monopolized by republics; it can be 
rightly understood in a monarchy, though in such a case it does 
not assume the conspicuous place which it does in a republic. It 
was this broadness of Father Hecker’s Americanism that made 
him acceptable to the extremely conservative circles of Rome, 
in his struggle there in the winter of 1858-9. Many men in 
the monarchies of the Old World may doubt the advent of re- 
publicanism there, but what sensible man anywhere doubts the 
aspiration of all races towards liberty and intelligence ? 

Father Hecker's repertory covered the entire ground between 
scepticism and Catholicism. In refutation of Protestantism the 
principal lectures were: The Church and the Republic ; Luther and 
the Reformation ; How and Why I became a Catholic, or A Search 
after Rational Christianity ; and The State of Religion in the 
United States. On the positive side his chief topics were: The 
Church as a Society, Why we Invoke the Saints, and the Sacraments 
of Penance and Holy Communion. Others he had against mate- 
rialism, spiritualism, etc. 
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As may naturally be supposed, some of his lectures succeeded 
better than others. One of those he personally preferred was The 
Church and the Republic. He opened by affirming, as the funda- 
mental principle of the American nation, that man is naturally virtu- 
ous enough to be capable of self-government. He developed this in 
various ways till his audience felt that it was to be the touchstone of 
the question betweer the churches. He then exhibited the Protes- 
tant teaching on human virtue and human depravity, quoting exten- 
sively. from Luther and from Calvin, as well as from the creeds 
of the principal Protestant sects, until the contrast between their 
teaching and the fundamental American principle was painfully 
vivid. There was no escape; doctrinal Protestantism is un-Amer- 
ican. He then gave the Catholic doctrine of free will, of merit, 
of human dignity, and ofthe equality of men and human brother- 
hood. The impression was profound. Great mountains of 
prejudice were lifted up and cast into the sea. The elevating 
influences of the Church’s faith fixed men’s eyes and won their 
hearts. To have it demonstrated that Catholicity was not a gigan- 
tic effort to combine all available human forces to maintain a 
central religious despotism in the hands of a hierarchy, was a sur- 
prise to multitudes of Protestants. To not a few intelligent Cath- 
olics the style of argument was a great novelty. Father Hecker's 
success proved that the claim of authority,on the part of the 
Church could be established without much difficulty in men’s 
minds, if it were not associated with the enslavement of reason and 
conscience, and if shown to be consistent with rational liberty. 
He insisted upon the positive view of the subject. He proclaimed 
the purpose of Catholic discipline to be essentially conservative of 
human rights, a divinely-appointed safeguard to the liberty and 
enlightenment of the soul of man. He further proclaimed 
that the infliction of penalties by Church authority was an acci- 
dental exercise of power provoked by disobedience to lawful 
authority. 

Luther and the Reformation excited widespread remark, and yet 
to one accustomed to old-time controversy it seemed but a frag- 
ment of an argument. The lecture proved that Luther was not 
an honest reformer, because, having started to reform inside the 
Churck: and as a Catholic, he finished by leaving the Church and 
therefore the real work of reform. At the outset Father Hecker 
proved that Luther was but one, and by no means the most im- 
portant one, of the great body of Catholic reformers of his time. 
These set to work to remedy abuses which had grown to such 
an extent as to have become intolerable. The genuine reformers, 
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led by the Popes, went right on and did reform the Church most » 
thoroughly, ending by the decrees of the Council of Trent. All 
this the lecturer proved by citations from numerous high authori- 
ties, all of them Protestants. Why did Luther leave the company 
of the true reformers? or, as Father Hecker puts it, ‘Why did 
Luther change his base?” Whatever reason he had for leaving 
Catholicity, it was not, as a matter of fact, on account of zeal for 
reform. The lecture. concluded by emphatically and, in different 
terms, repeatedly denying to Luther the name of Reformer and to 
his work the name of Reformation. Such was the line of argument 
in a lecture which entertained the general public and enraged 
bigoted Protestants more, perhaps, than any of the others. The 
secret of its success was that it overturned the great Protestant 
idol. 

With humanitarians, rationalists, indifferentists, and sceptics 
Father Hecker's lectures were popular, and such were his 
favorite audience. If he so much as aroused their curiosity 
about the Church, he deemed that he had gained a victory; 
this and more than this he always succeeded in doing. Re- 
gular ‘church members” he did not hope much from, 
though they came to hear him and he sometimes made con- 
verts even among them. The lecture system, then far more 
in vogue than at present, gave him hearers from all classes 
of minds, and especially those most intellectually restless and 
inquiring. He took his turn in the list which contained the 
names of Wendell Phillips, Beecher, Emerson, and Sumner, and 
found his golden opportunity before such audiences as_ had 
been gathered to listen to them. Thus into the drifts of 
thought and into the intellectual movements around ‘him, into 
the daily and periodical press, into the social and political and 
scientific groupings of men and women, his lectures enabled 
him to breathe the peremptory call of the true religion, sure 
to provoke inquiry in all active minds, and in some to find 
good soil and bear the harvest of conversion. He _ searched 
for earnest souls; and his confidence that they were every- 
where to be found was rewarded not only in many particular 
instances, but also by the removal of much prejudice throug... 
out the entire country. 

The writer of these pages saw Father Hecker for the first 
time on the lecture platform. He was then. in the full tide 
of success, conscious of his opportunity and of his power to 
profit by it. We never can forget how distinctly American 
was the impression of his personality. We had heard the 
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nation’s greatest men then living, and their type was too 
familiar to be successfully counterfeited. Father Hecker was 
so plainly a great man of that type, so evidently an out- 
growth of our institutions, that he stamped American on every 
Catholic argument he proposed. Nor was the force of this 
peculiar impression lessened by the whispered grumblings of a 
few petty minds among Catholics themselves, to whom this 
apostolic trait was cause for suspicion. Never was a man 
more Catholic than Father Hecker, simply, calmly, joyfully, 
entirely Catholic. What better proof of this than the rage 
into which his lectures and writings threw the outright enemies 
of the Church? Grave ministers lost their balance and foamed 
at him as a trickster and a hypocrite, all the worse because 
double-dyed with pretence of love of country. 

For the Protestant pulpits felt the shock and stormed in uni- 
son against this new exposition of Catholicity and against its 
r2presentative. In some cases, not content with one onslaught, 
they returned to the charge Sunday after Sunday. All this 
was not unexpected. The secular press, however, were very 
generally favorable in their notices, excepting some of the 
Boston dailies. As a rule, the lectures were very fully re- 
ported and sometimes appeared word for word. 

To reply to one’s assailants after one has left the field of 
battle is no easy matter, and for the most part Father 
Hecker trusted for this to local champions of Catholicity; 
and not in vain. But it happened on one occasion that after 
he had lectured in a large town in Michigan, and had 
journeyed on to fulfil engagements farther West, he was at- 
tacked in’a public hall by a _ minister of the place. On his 
return East Father Hecker stopped over and gave another 
lecture in the town, and not only refuted the minister but 
covered him with ridicule. In fact there was.no great need of 
defence of Father Hecker’s arguments, they were so simply true 
and so readily understood. Not one of his antagonists compared 
well with him for frankness, good humor, courtesy; and they 
almost invariably shirked the issue and confined themselves to 
stale calumnies against the Church. 

At Ann Arbor, Michigan, Father Hecker lectured in the Meth- 
odist meeting-house, then the largest hall in the town. The 
Michigan State University, at this town, had at the time about 
seven hundred students, nearly all of whom came to the lecture. 
The subject chosen was Luther and the Reformation. As it 
was announced, the audience loudly applauded Luther’s name, and 
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some one called for three cheers for him, which were given vo- 
ciferously, especially by the students. Father Hecker smiled, 
waited till the noise was over, then bade them give him a fair 
hearing; which, of course, they did. Before he had concluded, 
his audience seemed won to his view of the question in hand, 
and showed it by the names and the sentiments applauded. At 
the end some one called out ‘Three cheers for Father Hecker!” 
and they were given most heartily. 

There seems nothing like a new discovery, as we have already 
said, in Father Hecker’s controversial matter, or even in the 
method of its treatment. But joined with its exponent, blended 
into his personality, as it was, by the sincerity of his conviction, 
it was a discovery; flavored and tinctured by him, this wayside 
fountain had a new life-giving power to both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Bishops, priests, and Catholic men and women in the 
world heard him with mute attention. Some Catholics, it is true, 
were stunned by his bold handling of those traditional touch-me- 
nots of conservatism—rcason and liberty; and such drew off sus- 
picious. But multitudes of Catholics felt that he opened up to 
full view the dim vistas of truth towards which they had long been 
groping; these could agree with him without an effort. A few 
had reached his stand-point before they knew him, and _ hailed 
with rapture the leader who, unlike themselves, was not kept back 
by either dread of novel-sounding terms or by the impotency of 
private station. But here and there he met Catholics as dead-set 
against him as the Judaizing converts had been against his pa- 
tron, St. Paul. Their only love was for antiquity, and that they 
loved passionately and in all its forms, even the neo-antiquity of 
the controversy of the Reformation era. On the other hand 
many, when they heard him, said, ‘‘ That is the kind of Cathoiic 
I am, and the only kind it is easy for me to be.” Non-Catholics, 
earnest men and women, were often heard to say, “ /f J were 
quite sure that Hecker is a genuine Roman Catholic 1 think that 
I could be one myself”; and this some of them did not hesitate 
to publish in the newspapers, so that Father Hecker might have 
said with job: “The ear that heard me blessed me, and the 
eye that saw me gave witness to me.” 

Father Hecker felt that he was a pioneer in thus dealing with 
rationalized Protestants. His eye was quick to see the signs of 
the breaking up of dogmatic Protestantism, and he was early out 
among the vast intellectual wreckage, endeavoring to catch and 
tow into port what fragments he could of a system founded on 
doubt and on the denial of human virtue and human intelligence. 
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“T want,” he said on one occasion in private, ‘to open the 
way to the Church to rationalists. It seems to me to be now 
closed up. I feel that I am a pioneer in opening and leading 
the way. J/ smuggled myself into the Church, and so did 
Brownson.” And now he wanted to abolish the custom-house, 
and open the harbor wide and clear for the entrance into the 
Church of all men who had been forced back on reason alone for 
guidance. The words above italicised were uttered with powerful 
emphasis and with much feeling. He quoted the following saying 
of Ozanam with emphatic approval: ‘“ What the age needs is an 
intellectual crusade”; and he affirmed that Leo XIII. had done 
very much to aid us in preaching it, and that Pius IX, rightly 
understood, had led the way to it. “The Catholics I would help 
with my left hand, the Protestants with my right hand,” he 
once said. And non-Catholics, all but the bigots, liked him, 
for he was frank and true by every test. He was neither an 
exotic nor a hybrid, and they felt at home with him. He much re- 
sembled the best type of public men in America who have 
achieved fame at the bar or in politics; indeed, as we have al- 
ready intimated, he really belonged to that type, for all his 
studies and all his training in the Catholic schools and convents, 
which had given him more and more of truth, more and more 
of the grace of God, had not changed the kind or type of man 
to which he belonged. He was the same character as when he 
harangued the Seventh Ward voters, or discussed the Divine 
Transcendence at Brook Farm. Scholastic truth sank deep into 
his soul, but scholastic methods stuck on the surface and then 
dropped away. ‘And David having girded his sword upon his 
armor began to try if he could walk in armor, for he was not 
accustomed to it. And David said to Saul, I cannot go thus, 
for I am not used to it. And he laid them off. And he took 
his staff which he had always in his hands, and chose him five 
smooth stones out of the brook.” 

If his duties in the Paulist Community and parish had allowed, 
Father Hecker could have lectured to large audiences during the 
greater part of the year, and been well paid for his labor. He 
soon became the foremost exponent of Catholicity on the public 
platform in the United States. From the close of the war till his 
health gave way in 1872 he was much sought after for lectures, 
and spoke in the different cities and very many of the large towns, 
besides being obliged to refuse numerous applications, constantly 
coming in from all parts of the Union and from all sorts of socie- 
ties, secular, Catholic, and even distinctly Protestant. Meantime 
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he was frequently called on to preach on such occasions as the 
laying of corner-stones of churches and their dedications. He 
also gave one of the sermons preached before the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 

The following is the introductory paragraph of a long charac- 
ter sketch of Father Hecker from the pen of James Parton, the 
historian. It is taken from an article entitled ‘‘Our Roman Catholic 
Brethren,” published in the Atlantic Monthly for April and May, 
1868. The entire article is full of admiration for the Catholic 
Church and of yearning towards her, though written by a typical 
sceptic of this era: 


‘“ As usual with them [Catholics] it is one man who is working 
this new and most effective idea [the Catholic Publication Society] ; 
but, as usual with them also, this one man is working by and 
through an organization which multiplies his force one hundred 
times and constitutes him a person of national importance. 
Readers who take note of the really important things transpiring 
around them will know at once that the individual referred to is 
Father Hecker, Superior of the Community of the Paulists, in New 
York. . . . It is he [Father Hecker] who is putting American 
machinery into the ancient ark and getting ready to run her by 
steam. Here, for once, is a happy man—happy in his faith and in 
his work—sure that in spreading abroad the knowledge of the true 
Catholic doctrine he is doing the best thing possible for his native 
land. A tall, healthy-looking, robust, handsome, cheerful gentle- 
man of forty-five, endowed with a particular talent for winning 
confidence and regard, which talent has been improved by many 
years of active exercise. It isa particular pleasure to meet with 
any one, at such a time as this, whose work perfectly satisfies 
his conscience, his benevolence, and his pride, and who is doing 
that work in the most favorable circumstances, and with the best 
co-operation. Imagine a benevolent physician in a populous hos- 
pital, who has in his office the medicine which he is perfectly 
certain will cure or mitigate every case, provided only he can get 
it taken, and who is surrounded with a corps of able and zealous 
assistants to aid him.in persuading the patients to take it!” 


Mr. Parton having given us a picture of Father Hecker as 
he appeared to Protestants, the following exhibits him as Catho- 
lics saw him. It is an extract from Father Lockhart’s clever 
book, The Old Religion; the original of Father Dilke is Father 
Hecker : 


“The day after our last conversation, having an introduction 
to the Superior of the Fathers in New York, my friends 
agreed to accompany me. I was particularly glad of this because 
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Father Dilke was one of the most remarkable men of our Church 
in the States. Himself a convert, and a man of large views and 
great sympathies, no one was better able to enter into the scru- 
ples and difficulties of religious Protestants on their first contact 
with Catholic doctrines and Catholic worship. 

“On sending in our names we had not long to wait in the 
guest-room before the good father made his appearance. There 
was a stamp of originality about him; tall in stature, not exactly 
what we are used to call clerical in appearance, with a thoroughly 
American type of face, and with the national peaked beard in- 
stead of being closely shaven as is the custom with our clergy 
generally. I had met him before, without his clerical [religious] 
garb, on a journey on board a steamboat. At first, I remember, | 
had set him down as a Yankee skipper or trader of some sort; but 
when by chance we got into conversation, I found hima hard-headed 
man, shrewd, original, and earnest in his remarks; but when 
our conversation turned to religious topics, and got animated, I 
shall never forget how all that was common and national in his 
physique disappeared. And when he spoke of the mystery of 
God’s love for man, his countenance seemed as it were trans- 
figured, so that I felt that an artist would not wish for a better 
living model from which to paint a St. Francis Xavier, making 
himself all things to all men amidst his shipmates on his voyage 
to the Indies.” 


From what has been said of Father Hecker’s aptitude to win 
non-Catholics to hear and believe him, it should not be thought 
that in order to do so he was obliged to leave off any sign of 
his priestly character. He was distinctly priestly in his demeanor, 
though, as already observed, not exactly what one would call a 


“thorough ‘“‘ecclesiastic.” He ever dressed soberly. When he 


arrived at a town on a lecture tour he always put up at the house 
of the resident priest, if there was one, and, if he stayed over Sun- 
day, preached for him at High Mass. He invariably corresponded 
beforehand with the pastor of the town to which he was invited by 
a secular lecture society, requesting him to send complimentary 
tickets to the leading men of the place—lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, merchants, and politicians. And when he appeared on the 
platform it was always in company with the priest. He loved 
priests with all his might and was ever at home in their com- 
pany. It is not very singular, ther efore, that some of his most de- 
voted friends and most ardent admirers were priests, secular and 
religious, born and bred in the Old World—among them some of 
the most prominent clergymen in the country. 

Father Hecker often met non-Catholics in private, being sought 
out by prominent radicals, sceptics, unbelievers, and humanita- 
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rians. What they had heard from him in public lectures, or read 
of him in the press, drew them to him, or they were brought 
to see him by mutual friends. And here he was indeed power- 
ful, overbearing resistance by the strength of conviction and_ the 
simple exhibition of Catholic truth. The sight of a man any- 
where, whom he could but suspect of aptitude for his views, was 
the signal for his emphatic affirmation of them, sometimes lead- 
ing him to controversy bordering on the vociferous on cars 
and steamboats. In such circumstances, and in all his other 
dealings with men, you saw his prompt intelligence, his fine sen- 
sibility, his lofty spirit, his forceful and occasionally imperious 
will to hold you to the point; but the quality which, both in 
public and private discourse, outshone all, or rather gave all 
light and direction, was an immense love of truth joined to an 
equal admiration for virtue. 


THE WITNESS OF SCIENCE TO RELIGION. 
V.—THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF IMMORTALITY. 


WHAT are the most formidable questions which human 
thought can put to itself? They are these, I imagine: “Is there 
knowledge with the Most High?” and, ‘“ If a man die, shall he 
live again?” The first is that on which all controversy about 
Theism hinges. The second is the problem of immortality. 
Unless both receive an answer in the clear affirmative, I see 
no place whereon religion may plant the sole of its foot, no . 
ark into which, from the wide ocean of despair, the heavenly 
wandering dove may be taken. What a courage and confi- 
dence in itself must not the reason possess that dares to solve 
these problems of eternity? And yet, solve them it will and 
ought, unless the daily life, its aspirations, longings, pro- 
phetic dreams, and duties from hour to hour, shall be counted 
iiore vain and delusive than the idlest fancies a poet ever nour- 
ished. The experience, not of one age or nation, but of all men, 
has surely proved that when we cease to look beyond the grave 
our existence is at once stripped of its meaning because it is 
denied a reasonable aim. It can henceforth devise no task 
equal to its powers, nor imagine a purpose worthy of them. 
When the agnostic reflects, he becomes a pessimist. ‘ Once 
youth is over,’ said James Mill, “there is little to make exist- 
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ence desirable.” And his son tells us in the most thoughtful 
pages of that sad volume, his Autobiography, how, when he 
himself mused on the time to come, and pictured the fulfilment 
of his great hopes for the world—they were earthly and utili- 
tarian, bounded by the tomb—a voice asked him, “Should you 
be happy when your desire was given you?” and he could not 
but answer, with an accession of the deepest melancholy, “ No, | 
should not.” 

It is the “witness of .a soul naturally Christian,” naturally 
immortal. Providence has not abandoned these vital truths 
to the exclusive keeping of the syllogism, or to such meta- 
physical insight and subtlety as not one in a thousand has 
ever possessed. The short way into the reality of things is by 
instinct, Man fee/s that he is destined to live hereafter. Upon 
that feeling he acts, with the carelessness and confidence of a 
child who takes it for granted that to-morrow will come when 
to-day is past. We shrink from the pain of dissolution ; we 
shudder even at the fancy while we reject it that the time can 
ever arrive when we shall be no more; but so little do we 
think to be annihilated, that, as Bacon observed, “there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters 
the fear of death.” If, like the brute creation, we did not ap- 
prehend its coming, our want of fear would be no argument. 
But to look forward, and then to look beyond, taking death as 
if a mere stage in our journey, is, I cannot help believing, a 
sign that we have in ourselves the answer of life; and that our 
very innermost essence, the spirit from which we could not be 
divorced without wholly ceasing to be, has uttered its infallible 
and unshaken judgment, Von omnis moriar. 

Yet | am far from scorning the metaphysical proofs of an 
Hereafter. They appeal to me; they convince me. I do not 
say that clouds and darkness are wanting round about the 
soul’s pavilion, any more than about the footsteps of the Eternal 
Wisdom, whose pathways in the mighty deeps of existence are 
seldom known to us, and often only to be guessed at. Let us 
cherish, in the presence of the primal mysteries, which are at 
the same time pillars of smoke as of fire, that shame and rever- 
ence we owe them. It is not by glib and ready reasoning that we 
enter into truths so vast; nor is speech equal to silence, pro- 
vided: only our silence be an affirmation and not a denial or an 
excuse to doubt. The stern and pensive teachers of mankind, 
Dante, Pascal, Carlyle, have bidden us hope for immortality and 
labor as in eternity; but they believed with trembling, they 
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were not high-minded. Their faith, vexed by the storms of life, 
shone like a beacon in the wild and windy night, with flicker- 
ings to and fro, as blown violently yet as never to be quenched. 
The immortal creature is weighed down by its burden of flesh; 
and, musing upon many things, looks round the walls of its prison, 
bewildered sometimes, knowing that it shall escape, yet down- 
cast with the. long confinement. If a man _ die, shall he live 
again? We answer that he shall; but these tender-hearted Stoics, 
fretting themselves in the absence of the eternal prospect which 
they desire, are wistful and abound in difficulties, writing their 
deep mournful thoughts as with a pen of iron, singing as in the 
subdued minor key, their Divine Pilgrimage through the worlds 
invisible, and hoping, but, as one of them often said, ‘‘ with des- 
perate hope,” for the vindication of the ways of God to men. 
They behold the truth, according to the word of Augustine, in 
ictu trepidantis oculi, as in the lightning flash of tempests. 

Surely we must respect their griefs and perplexities, which I 
know are shared by many who have neither the wit nor the 
occasion to publish what they think in their hearts. For my- 
self, however, I cannot refuse to acknowledge how greatly Il am 
borne up by the multitude of facts, and the majestic ascending 
order of laws, which the modern sciences, not only physics but 
biology even more than physics, have brought to light, or in 
manifold new aspects have made to bear upon the question of 
man’s future. Call the arrangements of uniformity, law; and let 
the ever-expanding scheme of things be, as I have indicated 
in my previous articles, neither possible nor conceivable unless 
it is controlled by purpose. Look at man as a part of the 
universe, by all means; but lay to heart the revelation which 
comes when we perceive that the universe is a system of 
Thought, and that Matter is the garment, the symbol, and 
the effect of Mind. Understand by the very harmony and 
subordination of means to ends which makes the chronicle of 
our solar system, of our planet, of our geological succession, and 
of the present stage whereunto the orders and species of liv- 
ing things have arrived, how true it is that the visible has come 
forth from the invisible, and but serves as an instrument of that 
design which is perpetually unfolding to larger issues. | Whether 
we reason backwards or forwards, it needs only to admit the 
idea of purpose, and from the past we can deduce the present, 
as from the present we explain the past. What I affirm in 
these words is not rhetoric, not sentiment, but proved and cer- 
tain science. » New orders of beings rise out of the bosom of the 
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old; and still the laws which govern them do not suffer repeal. 
In this sense the uniformity of law is no less demonstrable than 
the conservation of energy, or the indestructibility of matter. 
And since effects do not create the purpose which they subserve, 
but only obey and manifest it, the conclusion is forced upon our 
minds—I ask the reader who doubts me to make the trial for 
himself—that directing Thought must have preceded each and 
every system of reality, infinite or infinitesimal, throughout the 
universe. Nature without purpose would be simply unreason, 
and a contradiction in terms. But grant an intellect which has 
designed the whole and the parts according to a pattern, to ex- 
press and incarnate its own Ideal, and we shall behold the same 
Nature wrapped in a blaze of light. 

Now go a step further. All that we see is but appearance. 
The reality lies beneath, and we comprehend it with eyes not of 
flesh but of’spirit. To the sense, our earth is solid and immovable, 
and the sun turns round it. To science, nothing whatever is solid; 
the earth is a projectile whirled through space; and the sun 
moves, not round the terrestrial globe, but in a descending flight 
towards the constellation Hercules. Conceive matter how we may, 
it is ruled by invisible, intangible, and imponderable forces. Every 
solid mass consists of millions upon millions of atoms which our 
microscopes cannot detect, which do not touch, and which are in 
perpetual motion. Our body is a rush of particies changing from 
instant to instant, never the same absolutely for two minutes to- 
gether, and renewed in all its tissues every few months, if not even 
more rapidly. What is it that abides, then? The form of the 
organism? Not so. There was atime when the organism had no 
form; when the most searching scrutiny could not have told, from 
the mere inspection or analysis of the visible, what form would 
emerge in due course ; when the matter was not organized at all. 
We must look elsewhere than to matter, formed or unformed, if we 
would account for the process which has resulted in the living, 
thinking, self-determining man. ‘ That which makes the essence of 
the human being,” says M. Flammarion, “that which organizes it, 
is neither protoplasm, nor the cell, nor those wonderful and fertile 
combinations of carbon and hydrogen, of oxygen and azote ; it is 
the invisible and immaterial Force of the soul. That Force it is 
which groups, directs, and keeps in their fitting order the molecules 
beyond reckoning, out of which is built up the admirable harmony 
of the living frame.” As there was Thought before the making of 
the worlds, or never a world could have been made; so there was 
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Life before organization, or the organism would for ever have been 
impossible. The body did not make the soul, but the soul the 
body. 

If Life existed when the organism had not begun, it may con- 
tinue to exist when the organism has perished, or has dissolved 
away into its particles. Science declares that the formative principle 
is fixed, the matter fleeting. Atoms are indestructible ; force per- 
sists under an endless variety of combinations. Why should not 
that life which fashioned the body out of the lowliest elements, 
and continues so to fashion it day by day, persist when the rush 
of particles has gone by? Because, you object, we have no 
ground for thinking that it can energize without some form of mat- 
ter toact upon? Well, I answer, suppose, for argument sake, that 
it cannot? And let us prescind, as I am doing throughout these 
papers, entirely from Revelation. Is there anything to hinder the 
monad from drawing to itself out of the boundless realms of force, 
and according to law, those materials of which it may stand in 
need ? I have not affirmed that Life exists apart from atomic com- 
binations. My statement, founded on the evidence of the micro- 
scope, is that Life creates organism, and therefore is its cause, not 
its effect. And again, that since the body is ever changing, the 
base and centre of stability is not that falling Niagara which sweeps 
over the brink and is whirled onward to the Ocean, but is the real 
and active force, the monad, or self-determined energy, by virtue of 
which alone the visible endures. If it follows hence that the monad 
requires a vehicle or instrument for its activities, I shall simply.con- 
clude that, as it was equal to the production of a first, so neither 
will it be at a loss to find a second. 

We know already, in fact, that the soul has persisted through all 
the astounding changes of embryonic life, and has traversed 
childhood, youth, manhood, and old age. Did none of 
these destroy that printordial force? Then what can or 
will? Each transformation involved a crisis and the emer- 
gence or disappearance of marked and peculiar faculties. Yet 
the same being which was at first now is; and its physical and 
even mental present sums up, includes, and, as great authori- 
ties declare, may be said literally to photograph the multitudinous 
changes through which it has passed. I see here an argument 
for the continual upward course of a life which was once uncon- 
scious and little by little came to the knowledge and government 
of itself. But I see none to suggest a degradation of the vital 
essence. It has during a long journey discarded many visible 
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wrappings, thrown aside instruments, and outlived experience. 
The body is ever dying, and at last it dies altogether. What 
shall be my inference, reasoning from analogy? What except 
that it has now discarded the visible in all its earthly forms, and 
is become, to men in the flesh, a denizen of the unearthly and 
the invisible? But not that it has undergone annihilation. 
Science refuses to believe in annihilation. That which was, is; 
that which is, shall be. There is not a single instance in which 
we can affirm the absolute destruction of atoms, forces, powers, or 
realities of which science has ever taken note. The atom is a 
centre of indestructible force. The monad we call soul or spirit, is 
a sanctuary of life without end. 

That miraculous instrument, the spectroscope, has told us 
more about the substance and make of the universe than a hun- 
dred years ago the wisest of scientific students would have 
dreamt it possible to know. Every light from the abysses im- 
measurable of space reveals its own constituents; it comes to us 
with a message which is read off in the laboratory as though on a 
prearranged alphabet. Astronomy, taking a long step forward, 
is now become sidereal chemistry. But, as yet, it is only inor- 
ganic, and concerned with metals and non-metals, with va- 
pors and flames and gases, in which no life subject to earthly 
conditions may be imagined to exist. Can we doubt, how- 
ever, that amid the endless systems of star-clusters, with their 
attendant planets, the ‘“‘ chemistry of the carbon compounds” is 
not sufficiently advanced to match or to exceed the phenomena 
we are acquainted with on our own globe? In other words, 
does not the analogy of science forbid so improbable a supposi- 
tion as that the organized life we know is the only life? And, 
as we have transformed our conception of matter by lifting it up 
into a dynamic system, must we not, arguing from the spectroscope, 
acknowledge that wherever the physicad basis of life is given, there 
life will appear and will move along the cycle of evolution until 
man—yes, and more than man—comes upon the scene? Then 
there is a universe of conscious no less than of unconscious exist- 
ence, and life is, at all events, as enduring as matter and force. 

What follows ? you ask. This,I reply: that we are not the crew, 
shipwrecked upon a lonely island, surrounded with the illimitable 
main, of which Littré has spoken; but that in our Father’s house 
there are many mansions, and we, being even now tenants of the 
sky and dwellers in Heaven, may look upon ourselves as holding 
due rank in that great hierarchy. Our life is not an exception or 
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an accident, but is under law. The. old geocentric notion where- 
by.earth was unlike all things else has long since been discarded. 
Earth is a planet, and the sun a star. But astronomy warns us 
that we must put away the equally absurd notion that life is 
geocentric, or is a solitary miracle going forward on our globe in 
the midst of a dead mechanical universe. It signifies nothing to an 
ever-springing succession of worlds and ages whether intervals 
occur during which organized life is not yet, or has ceased to 
manifest itself, in this or that nook amid the constellations. Let 
us grant. there may be seasons in the very star-clusterings, and a 
winter of rest in the endless world-formations, which does but 
lead in a more abundant harvest. But the sidereal visions are 
bringing home to the heart of science what was once the unimag- 
inable truth that life is the purpose of matter and spirit its crown 
and scope. What Carlyle in Sartor Resartus lamented over as 
‘‘the gloomy Golgotha and Mill of Death,” is now shown to be 
the blossoming world-tree Igdrasil, whose roots go down into 
the eternal deeps, and whose leaves are planetary systems teeming 
with life. Only thus, said the metaphysician from of old, as he 
looked into the laws of thought, can matter and motion, sound ° 
and light and color, have a meaning or perhaps even a reality. 
Now comes the man of science with his tubes and glasses, to de- 
monstrate the conditions upon which organisms arise out of the 
hydrogen cloud, and to assure us that if the human faculties 
depend for their exercise upon sulphur, carbon, and phosphorus, 
there is no lack of them in the mighty systems of Orion, and 
Cassiopeia, and the Seven Stars. 

But even while the prerequisites of vital chemistry are discov- 
ered millions of leagués away from earth, and life is seen to be pos- 
sible in the galaxies of the everlasting abyss, science here at hand 
takes up strange and old-world superstitions to melt gold out of 
them in its crucible. What I must describe as the allotropism of 
the soul is becoming daily manifest, not simply to Christians, who 
have at all times believed in abnormal powers. (both for good and 
evil, be it observed), but to physicians concerned only with health 
and disease, with the brains or the nerves of their patients. No 
philosopher would deny that our five senses might be supplement- 
ed, much to our advantage, by others, some of which even—like 
the instinctive perception of magnetic or electric currents, and the 
conscious performance of functions now carried out blindly in our 
organism—might be sketched beforehand. The power of the 
will, again, to influence other minds and feelings, is real though 
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excessively obscure. Prevision of the future by instinct and not 
by reasoning is an undoubted faculty of some, perhaps of all, the 
lower animals. Why should it not find a heightened analogy in 
man himself? The particles of matter which affect one another 
incessantly do not touch; therefore it is plain that they act at a 
distance, or that we must give a peculiar meaning to the word 
presence when applied to them. May not the spiritual energy of 
man overleap intervening space, even as these do? Lastly—but I 
could much extend my catalogue of possible powers—since a va- 
riety of substances exist, without changing their nature, in forms 
which manifest quite different attributes, as for instance oxygen in 
the common form which was first discovered, and likewise in the 
form of ozone, or carbon as graphite and diamond, what is to 
hinder the human personality from existing in the like allotropic 
conditions ? Of course we know that it does. Every man passes 
from waking to sleeping by a normal revolution which corresponds 
on the whole to that of the earth round its axis. We spend one- 
third of our existence in sleep; and the laws of that state, both 
physical and psychic, are of a kind which we could never, with- 
out experience, have so much as conjectured. 

But science now admits a third state, partaking of the char- 
acters which mark these, and very aptly denominated sleep- 
waking. It does not appear to be diseased, like madness or 
lunacy ; it discloses extraordinary powers of knowing, feeling, and 
acting. Whether as energizing or as merely receptive, it is saz 
generis. And the universal condition which it seems to exhibit 
in all those subject to it, is freedom from the trammels of the out- 
ward senses, resulting often, when it is carried to a certain height, 
in striking developments of the moral Ego, accompanied with 
intuitive knowledge which is denied to the waking state. 

It will be seen that I accept, as proved, the leading and 
characteristic phenomena of hypnotism. I put forward no theory, 
and I am mindful, even while I omit to dwell upon them, of the 
difficulties which surround the whole subject. But the evidence 
of fact is such as no scientific man would now refuse to enter- 
tain; and for me it is sufficient as bearing out my contention, 
viz., that the dependence of the spirit on the organism is neither 
so close nor so confined as materialists have been wont to take 
for granted. We behold, if I may say so, in these phenomena, 
the butterfly—/’angelica farfalla, to quote Dante's phrase—unfold- 
ing its wings from the chrysalis in which it has been imprisoned ; 
fluttering, though as yet unequal to flight. Significant, also, | 
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think, is it that in the state of sleep-waking all fear of death 
vanishes. It will return when the senses unclose again ; but, like 
the fever which has been suspended in trance, it seems to be a 
disease of the less exalted condition, and mere weakness. Death, 
I conclude, holds of the phenomenal ; it is an instrumental cause, 
not a fixed state; and belief in its reality is “the great delusion” 
which Amiel understood in a less reasonable sense. Death is the 
name, not of cessation, but of change; and we die from moment 
to moment only that we may live. The individual persists by 
constant change of his material environment. What staggers 
man in the hour which he calls death is the total disappearance 
of vitality into the invisible. But he should remember that the 
principle of vitality mever was or could be visible itself. It 
bound the molecules of gas and carbon together in a tangible 
form; now, it binds them no longer and they are dispersed to all 
the winds. Why should that event destroy the spiritual monad, 
any more than the demagnetizing of an iron bar destroys the mag- 
netic force which dwelt in it? You cannot destroy force. Neither 
can you destroy the soul. It existed before the organism; what 
is to hinder it from surviving when that has ceased ? 

I have thrown out these few suggestions on the most momen- 
tous of all subjects, and I would invite the reader to weigh them 
candidly. In my opinion, they point to the beginnings which 
science has now made of a true and verifiable induction, founded 
upon facts, concerning the soul’s natural and physical destiny. So 
far I have not dealt with moral considerations; my theme has 
been chemistry or biology, not ethics. But surely it is of the 
first importance to lay down a firm standing ground in nature, 
in the reality of the objective world, from which to argue for a 
life after the present. If immortality can be proved by reason— 
and I believe it can—we must secure a physical basis, a principle 
in the universe which now is, whereby to mount up along the 
ladder of existence and show how the future is rooted in to-day, 
in this very hour and moment in which I write. Astronomy 
comes, then, to our aid, and exhibits the universal possibility of 
life. The conservation of energy forbids us to think of atoms or 
forces as ever being annihilated. Organic chemistry reveals the 
need of a stable power, a self-determining monad, to govern 
and control the flux of the material particles which make up 
the body. Medical science allows or affirms a triple state of 
existence, each differing widely from the other in faculties and 
attributes, while the spirit itself persists, unaffected in substance 
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by these wonder-working transformations. Biology records a 
series, still more disparate and astonishing, of changes through 
which the individual man climbs upwards from embryonic life 
to old age, where all the conditions of existence have varied, 
the conscious succeeding the unconscious, and the _ intellectual 
rising above the sensitive, yet by means of it as an instrument 
and a vehicle. What a long and romantic story, what enlarge- 
ments of hope, what possibilities for the future! It is the 
ascent from life to life. Experience collects, registers, engraves 
upon the soul and the brain ; but science is bold enough to declare 
that it can never lose one atom or one particle of those effects 
of energy which, dating back through millions upon millions of 
years, are yet photographed in every flying mote that shines in 
the sunbeam. Nothing is lost; nothing wasted. Even though 
we speak of degradation of energy, it is not meant that the present 
stage of any world merely sinks back into its past. Questions of 
transcendent difficulty confront us here; for the universe to which 
we belong flies onward through the pathways of space, bearing 
with it the whole visible scheme in which we are entangled. To 
what goal? And when shall it arrive? These are problems con- 
cerning which we must lay our hand upon our mouth. They 
are too high for us. But science, seeing and measuring, has given 
us the noblest, the most cheering of assurances. It affirms that 
no spark of energy can ever be put out; that all realities are 
immortal, and the soul of man along with them. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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PROFESSOR BRIGGS ON AUTHORITY IN RELIGION.* 


“THERE are,” says Dr. Briggs, ‘‘historically three great 
fountains of divine authority—the Bible, the Church, and the 
Reason.” Such a statement as this coming from a great leader 
in the Presbyterian Church is worthy of attention from Catholics. 
We cannot help sympathizing with .one who enunciates such a 
truth as this (for rightly understood it is a truth), no matter by 
what means he has reached it. And although it is not possible 
for us to sympathize with his methods, which are largely those 
of the so-called “impartial and critical school,’ who attempt to 
explain divine facts in a purely human way, we may recognize 
some of the results for truth which his investigations have pro- 
duced. In the present article I propose to consider his develop- 
ment of this remarkable preposition. 

In his treatment of the question of Church Authority, which 
he discusses merely as an introduction to that of the authority 
of Holy Scripture, Dr. Briggs arrives at the following conclusions : 
The majority of Christians from the apostolic age have found 
God through the church. Their experience was not pious illu- 
sion and delusion. We have in Newman, says Dr. Briggs, the 
example of a sincere Protestant who, striving never so_ hard, 
could not reach certainty through the Bible or the reason, but 
who did find divine authority in the church. ‘“ The church is a 
seat of divine authority, and multitudes of pious souls in the 
present and the past have not been mistaken in their experience 
when they have found God in the church” (p. 26). “ Protest- 
ant Christianity builds its faith and life on the divine authority 
contained in the Scriptures, and too often depreciates the church 
and the reason” (p. 28). ‘Those who question the fact that 
the church and reason are sources of divine authority go in the 
face of history and the creeds of the church” (p. 86). I am, 
says Dr. Briggs, a Protestant, and “I believe the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments to be the Word of God, and the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice,” but I think “the neg- 
lect of the church as a means of grace retards the use of the 
Bible itself as a means of grace, and dulls our sensitiveness to 
the presence of God” (p. 65). “It is one of the greatest faults 

* The Authority of Holy Scripture. An Inaugural Address by Charles Augustus Briggs, 


D.D., Professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
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of modern American Presbyterianism that it has become so un- 
churchly and takes such a low view of church and sacraments. 
Why do we use the sacraments if God does not make them by 
his divine presence and authority real means of grace to our 
souls? Why do we engage in the worship of the church unless 
we hope to meet God and his Christ, and feel in our souls the 
influence of the Holy Spirit?” (pp. 86, 87). 

All of the above conclusions in regard to the authority of the 
church he deduces from the Presbyterian standard, the West- 
minster Confession, and in support of them quotes the follow- 
ing passages from it: 


“The visible church, which is also catholic or universal 
under the Gospel (not confined to one nation, as_ before, under 
the law), consists of all those throughout the world that profess 
the true religion, together with their children; and is the king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of God, out 
of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. Unto the 
catholic, visible church Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, 
and ordinances of God, for the gathering and perfecting of the 
saints in this life, to the end of the world; and doth by his own 
presence and Spirit, according to his promise, make them effec- 
tual thereunto.”’ 

“The grace which is exhibited in or by the sacraments, rightly 
used, is not conferred by any power in them; neither doth the 
efficacy of a sacrament depend upon the piety or intention of 
him that doth administer it, but upon the work of the Spirit, 
and the word of institution, which contains, together with a pre- 
cept authorizing the use thereof, a promise of benefit to worthy 
receivers.” 

“Worthy receivers, outwardly partaking of the visible ele- 
ments in this sacrament, do then also inwardly by faith, really 
and indeed, yet not carnally and corporally, but spiritually, re- 
ceive and feed upon Christ crucified, and all the benefits of his 
death: the body and blood of Christ being then not corporally 
or carnally in, with, or under the bread and wine; yet as really, 
but spiritually, present to the faith of believers in that ordinance, 
as the elements themselves are, to their outward senses.” 

“The Lord Jesus, as king and head of his church, hath 
therein appointed a government in the hand of church officers, 
distinct from the civil magistrate. To these officers the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven are committed, by virtue whereof they 
have power respectively to retain and remit sins, to shut that 
kingdom against the impenitent, both by the word and censures, 
and to open it unto penitent sinners, by the ministry of the 
gospel, and by absolution from censures, as occasion shall re- 


quire.” 
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The modern Evangelical, and in many instances the modern 
Presbyterian, doctrine on the church, is widely different from 
that set forth by the Confession. as Professor Briggs plainly shows. 
The common teaching of most Evangelical divines now is, that 
the church is invisible, that it exists independently of all or- 
ganization, and that neither Christ nor the Apostles did more 
than teach general principles of organization and establish a few 
rudimentary forms of association. Professor Briggs laments over 
this departure in doctrine, and is earnestly seeking to recall his 
brethren to the church idea of early Presbyterianism, because he 
sees the impossibility of establishing the doctrine of church 
authority in any sense without restoring the belief in a visible 
church. An invisible church cannot speak. 

Now the question arises, What does Dr. Briggs mean by the 
divine authority of the church? This question, if it can be an- 
swered at all, must be considered with reference to his concep- 
tion of the visible church, which I will endeavor to describe in 
his own words. In the first place, he emphatically denies that in 
the church there is any central ecclesiastical authority having di- 
vine right of government. The Church of Rome, he says, is 
“a true church,” but only “one of the many branches of Chris- 
tendom.” The doctrine of papal supremacy has been “the 
mother of discord in Christendom. Until this barrier has been 
broken down the union of Christendom is impossible. The de- 
struction of popery is indispensable to the unity of the church. 
The papacy is not the only form of ecclesiastical authority that 
has produced discord. . . . Protestant princes have been set up 
as little popes ; kings and queens have usurped ecclesiastical author- 
ity. Any ecclesiastical government that usurps divine authority is 
tyrannical and schismatic from the very nature of the case” 
(Whither ? p. 229). 

With such views as these of governmental authority in the 
church, it may be asked, On what grounds does he hold that 
there is divine authority in the church? His answer to this 
question is [I] ‘believe that God inhabits his church and guides 
it in its official decisions, not inerrantly in every utterance, but in 
the essential doctrines in which the universal church is in concord” 
(p. 63). “In Some doctrines the church has reached definite 
conclusions that! will abide for ever” (Whither ? p. 226). “It is 
noteworthy that there is agreement with reference to a single 
officer [in the church]—the pastor of the congregation. All 
Christian churches have pastors, and they canriot do their work 
without them. Here is a basis for union. It is agreed that he 
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should be a man called of God to his work, and endowed with 
the gifts and graces that are needed for the exercise of his min- 
istry. It is also agreed that he should be ordained either by the 
imposition of hands or some suitable ceremony. This presbyter- 
bishop of the New Testament is found in all ages of the church 
and in all lands. Herein is the true historical succession of the 
ministry, in the unbroken chain of these ordained presbyters. 
Herein is the world. wide government which is carried on through 
them. This is one form of church government that bears the 
marks of catholicity, that is semper ubigue et ab omnibus” (Whith- 
er? p. 230). “Christendom might unite with an ascending series 
of superintending bishops that would culminate in a universal 
bishop, provided the pyramid would be willing to rest firmly 
on its base, the solid order of the presbyter-bishop of the New 
Testament and of all history and all churches” (Whither? 
Pp. 238). 

From the foregoing statements it would seem that divine au- 
thority in the church, as Dr. Briggs understands it, is not a living 
voice, but a scientific abstraction which he calls ‘the consensus 
of Christendom.” Now, it will be seen at a glance that such an 
idea of church authority is radically different from the traditional 
one. The visible church, according to his conception of it, is an 
imaginary aggregation of all religious organizations called Chris- 
tian, without regard to their, differences in doctrine, discipline, or 
worship. Unity is desirable, and might be reached, he would 
say, if all would make the concessions necessary, and he never 
questions the right of all to amend their constitutions for this 
end. We can only say that he, by this theory, reduces the 
church to the level of all human societies, and, according to it, 
the consensus of which he speaks, if it were attainable, could be 
only a human result. Divine authority in the church is, there- 
force, manifestly an impossibility according to his theory of the 
church. 

Protestantism, as every one knows, has from the very start 
practically repudiated the idea of church authority. Theoretically 
in the region of cloud and mist some have pretended to find it. 
Private judgment, under the name of historical criticism, has 
sometimes formed an ideal church in the early centuries, with an 
authority in the abstract; but nowhere outside of the Catholic 
Church has church authority ever been found in actual con- 
crete form. 

Second in thé order of the sources of divine authority Dr. 
Briggs places Reason, not because he exalts it above Holy Scrip- 
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ture, but because he considers it, next to the authority of the 
church, necessary to be known for the better understanding of 
the subject of his address; which, it must be remembered, is 
the Authority of the Bible. Reason, he says, he uses in the 
broad sense embracing the metaphysical categories, the conscience 
and the religious feeling. ‘“ Here,” he affirms, “in the Holy of 
Holies of human nature God presents himself to those who seek 
him.” Unless, he says, God speaks in the forms of reason the 
whole heathen world is lost for ever; unless God’s authority is 
to be found in the modes of reason only external revelation 
would be possible, the inspiration of Holy Scripture could never 
have been, the church could not be. Without this divine au- 
thority in the modes of reason the inward work of the Holy 
Ghost cannot be explained. ‘It is impossible,” he declares, “ that 
the Bible and the church should ever exert their full power until 
the human reason, trained and strained to the uttermost, rise to 
the heights of its energies and reach forth after God and His 
Christ with absolute devotion and relf-renouncing Jove” (p. 66). 
In the above statements concerning reason, if it is viewed in its 
proper relation to external authority, he is correct. Such doc- 
trine is in accordance with the principles of true philosophy and 
theology, and is favorable to the development and progress of 
Christian knowledge. And he is the more to be admired for re- 
cognizing in this way the authority of reason, because other theo- 
logians of his church have so generally ignored it. But unfortu- 
nately he does not stop here, but attempts to make of reason 
a wholly independent and adequate source of authority. ‘The 
Christian Church,” he say, “is divided into three great parties 
—FEvangelicals, Churchmen, and Rationalists.” * This view of the 
one visible church consisting of different conflicting parties car- 
ries with it the idea of three sources of divine authority, contra- 
dicting each other, which is manifestly absurd. According to it 
Rationalism is just as true as Catholicism or Orthodox Protes- 
tantism. I think that Professor Briggs has been led to this broad 
church doctrine through his conviction that there must be a way 
of salvation for all who are in good faith, and his desire to re- 
concile this opinion with the Westminster doctrine that out of 
the visible church there is no ordinary possibility of salvation. 
Catholic theologians have solved this difficulty in a rational way 
by the well-known distinctions of soul and body of the church. 
But Dr. Briggs’s solution of it destroys the belief in any external 
authority in religion, either church or Bible. 
* Art. ‘‘ Theological Crisis," North American Review for July, 1891. 
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The Holy Scripture, that source of divine authority which 
our author professes to hold as his “ only infallible rule of faith 
and practice,’ now claims attention. 

The Holy Bible, he maintains, has suffered from the obstruc- 
tions heaped about it by the Christian Church; popes, councils, 
fathers, schoolmen, and theologians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
have, he affirms, by their ecclesiastical decisions and dogmatic 
systems substituted for the authority of God the authority of their 
particular rules of faith. These he calls “the barriers of divine 
authority in Holy Scripture,” of which he specifies six, viz., su- 
perstition or the use of the book as a sacred object, the theory 
of verbal inspiration, the maintenance of the traditional authen- 
ticity of its books, the claim of its inerrancy, the belief that the 
miracles recorded in it were departures from the law of nature, 
and the belief in the minute fulfilment of its predictions. Biblical 
criticism has, he declares, removed these barriers and opened the 
treasures of Holy Scripture to all mankind. If this be true then 
the higher criticism is the greatest boon that has ever come to 
mankind. But has Dr. Briggs shown this? Let us examine and 
see, and with this object we will turn to his controversy with 
the conservatives of the Presbyterian Church. 

In his book, Whither ? he heads one of his chapters “ Shifting,” 
and a very appropriate title it is. The conservatives of the Presby- 
terian Church, as they are called, whose chief representatives are Dr. 
Alexander, Dr. Hodge, Dr. Green, and President Patton, of Prince- 
ton, and Dr. Shedd, late of Union Theological Seminary, are very 
severe on Dr. Briggs for his Neo-Roman and Rationalistic tendencies; 
and he vigorously retorts by censuring them for abandoning the 
old Westminster line of defence of inspiration, viz.: internal evi- 
dence solely ; and he, falling back upon this and uniting with it 
modern higher criticism, carefully elaborates the proofs of Scrip- 
ture inspiration and right interpretation which he so confidently 
expects will bring the nineteenth century to its knees before the 
Bible. Shifting, however, is something of which he cannot, as the 
assault which he has made upon the six barriers shows, proclaim 
himself guiltless; and if by it he has brought men to their knees, 
there is, I fear, no assurance that they will continue in that attitude. 
It is a difficult position to keep, and my experience of human 
nature leads me to think that a book relating supernatural facts, 
which only proposes itself and offers therewith the conclusions 
which the higher criticism passes upon it, will not hold men in its 
subjection very long. I think that a divine messenger with cre- 
dentials as valid as those of the authors of the Sacred Books them- 
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selves is the only power which can do it. I do not believe in the 
competency of human science to explain divine facts, but can 
believe that a divinely-established crarnaaniad with perpetual divine 
assistance can do it. 

Moreover, the Catholic Church, with the laurels of nineteen 
centuries upon her brow, is seen to-day advancing with giant 
strides into regions where a few years ago she was unknown, 
seeking men out, sending her ministers often to the most unattrac- 
tive places, building her temples in the slums and filling them with 
people, erecting her cathedrals in the centres of fashion, pushing 
her fearless priests before the muzzles which soldiery are aiming at 
the starving and frenzied poor, alluring the proud and rich to serve 
the lowly and needy, carrying peace and comfort to the miserable, 
and with the Bible in her hand, proclaiming it to be her written 
constitution, her Book of which God is the Author; and her claim 
to this Book accredits itself, because we know her sincere love for 
men’s souls, her hatred of deception, and her supernatural wisdom 
too well to doubt her word. She manifests herself as the ideal 
church as far as she can be with men and women, such as we are, 
for her representatives. Her decrees, therefore, concerning inspir- 
ation, canonicity, and interpretation, we conclude, ought not to be 
questioned, because she is a standing miracle herself. We find, 
however, that mere human authorities, though their intentions 
have often been the best, have sometimes obscured the Bible and 
erected barriers that have hidden its treasures; but if the ques- 
tion arises whether the divinely-commissioned church by her 
decrees has done so we must answer—wzever. The higher criticism 
which Dr. Briggs so extols is, I know, at best only human, and 
will never make the Scriptures more potent than the church has 
made them. A certain philosopher once met in the desert an 
old hermit, who before his conversion had enjoyed wealth and 
luxury among men. ‘“ What brought you here?” he asked. The 
old hermit held up a much-worn copy of one of the Holy Gospels 
and said: ‘‘ That Book.” ‘Man is fallible,” says Dr. Briggs. 
True, and the sooner man finds out that he is not wiser than 
God's Church the better for him. Such a book as the Bible 
may well present difficulties which no one can explain, but our 
inability to solve them is not proof that they are insoluble. I can 
imagine and accept many solutions except one, viz.: that the Bible 
is not inspired. On this point the Catholic Church has solemnly 
defined that the entire books of the canon in all their parts were 
divinely inspired and have God for their Author.. 

Having stated the general principles by which Catholics are 
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guided in their investigations of the Bible, I will now consider 
in detail the author’s views of what the higher criticism has done 
with the Bible. He maintains that it has proved the falsity of 
the theory of verbal inspiration. Certainly we cannot object to 
this conclusion. Very few, if any, modern Catholic theologians 
maintain it. “The doctrine of inspiration approved by the 
church and Catholic theologians extends the divine authorship to 
all the sacred books, and to each part of the Scriptures, but does 
not affect the material form of the words, which are the writer's 
own expression, depending upon his individual style, genius, or 
culture. The assistance of the Holy Ghost is, however, such that 
the words chosen by the writer shall sufficiently and faithfully 
express the divine mind.’’* 

In regard to the authenticity of the books, Professor Briggs 
maintains the higher criticism has. proved that “the great mass of 
the Old Testament was written by authors whose names or con- 
nection with their writings is lost in oblivion” (p. 33). I am not 
aware that such a statement as the above is either directly or 
indirectly against Catholic faith, but it is certainly very bold, 
and is, I think, calculated to undermine belief in the Scripture in 
many minds. The demands of the higher criticism are surely not 
small. It would have Christian scholars surrender the Bible to it 
unreservedly and let it make a new interpretation of its con- 
tents, such as it can approve. 

Professor Briggs has much to say about the teaching of theolo- 
gians on the inerrancy of Scripture. He thinks that the higher 
criticism has proved that there are errors in the Scripture, but 
that these errors are in the circumstantials, and not in the essen- 
tials. What he means by this is difficult to understand. He is 
certainly walking boldly on dangerous ground. The extent of 
inspiration from the Catholic standpoint has, I think, been well 
described by Father Hewit in his article on The Warfare of 
Science in the last number of this magazine : ‘“ Whatever is con- 
tained in the inspired books which is not doctrinal, ethical, or 
of the nature of dogmatic fact is accidental. All of science and 
history which is transmitted with the divine tradition of religious 
and moral doctrine, but only accidentally connected with them, 
has more or less of obscurity and ambiguity, and admits of niore 
than one interpretation. It is that which is certainly revealed, 
certainly understood in its true authentic sense, attested and 
proposed by the church in her ordinary magistracy, or by 
solemn definitions, which is the matter of Catholic faith.” 


* Lecture, The Bible in the Catholic Church, Mgr. T. S. Preston. 
>. 
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The traditional explanation of miracles, or the claim that 
miracles disturb the laws of nature, is, according to Professor 
Briggs, an obstacle to faith in the Bible. ‘“ The miracles of 
the Bible,” he says, “were the work of God, either by direct 
divine energy or mediately through holy men, energized to 
perform them; but there is no reason why we should claim 
that they in any way violate the laws of nature or | disturb 
its harmonies. We ought not to be disturbed by the efforts 
of scholars to explain them under the forms of divine law, in 
accordance with the order of nature. If it were possible to 
resolve all the miracles of the Old Testament into extraordin- 
ary acts of Divine Providence, using the forces and forms of 
nature in accordance with the laws of nature; and if we could 
explain all the miracles of Jesus, his unique authority over 
man and over nature, from his use of mind cure, or hypnot- 
ism, or any other occult power—still I claim that nothing 
essential would be lost from the miracles of the Bible. . . . 
Christian men may construct their theories about the miracles 
of the Bible with entire freedom, so long as they do not 
deny the reality of the events themselves as recorded in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The study of the miracles of the Bible has convinced me that 
they may be explained from the presence of God in nature in va- 
rious forms of Theophany and Christophany, for where God is 
present we may expect manifestations of divine authority and 
power ” (pp. 37, 38). This attempt to naturalize miracles, I think, 
rather increases than lessens the difficulty of believing in the re- 
ality of the events recorded. For to suppose that such unknown 
laws by which they can be accounted for exist, would imply that 
the laws of nature, as we ordinarily understand them, are not con- 
stant. Moreover, such a theory would destroy the character -of 
miracles as divine evidences of revelation ; we ought, as our Lord 
declares their purport, to be led by them to believe in the super- 
natural doctrines which they substantiate, because we recognize 
them as events which the forces of nature of themselves could 
not have produced. But the notion, says Professor Fisher, that 
miracles are repugnant to nature, that the supernatural is anti- 
natural, should be banished from our minds.* It is a misrepre- 
sentation of the teachings of orthodox theologians to say that they 
hold that miracles are “violations of the laws of nature.” 

On the whole, I conclude that Professor Briggs’s treatment of 
the question of authority in religion is very unsatisfactory, and 
shows that he recognizes very little actual authority either in 


* The Beginnings of Christianity, p. 465 
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Bible or church, but very much in the higher criticism. Would 
that he had the light of the Holy Spirit to understand the three 
sources of divine authority as realities, each having its own sphere 
of action, and all of them united able to satisfy every soul in 
quest of an eternal and immutable certainty, instead of regarding 
them as forms which are so mixed with the human and imperfect 
that he must try to get behind them to understand their mean- 
ing! When the sun is over the hills why, we ask ourselves, 
should one grope as if in the dark? However, it is encouraging 
to know that Professor Briggs has caught glimpses of the divine 
operations in ways which seem to be unknown to most of his 
brethren. Let us hope that he and others whose glances have 
turned outward in the right direction may yet behold the full 
light of God’s revelation in all its splendor. 
H. H. WYMAN. 





SIR C. GAVAN DUFFY’S LIFE OF THOMAS DAVIS. 


ANY book from the pen of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy must of 
necessity be interesting and command a large share of public at- 
tention. He always writes well and gracefully, and brings to his 
subject the fullest possible knowledge. This is especially the case 
with his JZemoir of Thomas Davis,* a book which we have long 
been promised and which fully realizes the expectations formed 
of it—expectations which were necessarily high because of the 
reputation of the writer and because no man living was more 
fitted to undertake the task. He was one of Davis’s most inti- 
mate friends and co-workers, and had in his possession many 
valuable private papers and letters without which such a biogra- 
phy would be incomplete. These letters (some of which have, it 
is true, seen the light before) contribute in no small degree to the 
interest of the book, showing as they do the unaffected modesty 
and earnestness of Davis's character and the lovableness of his 
nature, qualities which endeared him to all with whom he came 
in contact, and which drew around him that brilliant circle who 
afterwards came to be known as ‘ Young Ireland,” whose head- 
quarters was the JVation office, and whose bond of union was 


*Thomas Davis. The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot—1840-1846. By Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, K.C.M.G. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 
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their proud attachment to their friend. “It is very safe to say,” 
wrote one of them, ‘that to the personal influence of Davis, to 
the grandeur of his aims, to his noble tolerance, to his impassion- 
ed zeal, and the loving trust which all generous natures were 
constrained to place in him, the Repeal Association was indebted 
not for Smith O’Brien only, but for Dillon, MacNevin, Meagher, 
O’Gorman, Martin, and Devin Reilly; and to the same influence 
they were indebted for their fate. . . . Yes, to them and hun- 
dreds more, he was indeed a Fate; and there is not one amongst 
them still alive but blesses the memory of the friend who first filled 
’ their souls with the passion of a great arhbition and a lofty purpose.” 

These words were a noble tribute to a noble character, and 
if proof were needed of their truth we have it here in this me- 
moir, which makes its appearance nearly half -.a century after its 
subject had been laid in his grave. ‘‘ He was,” says Sir Charles, 
“the most modest and unselfish of men, as well as the greatest . 
and best of his generation.” 

To inspire noble ambition and heroic devotion was Davis’s 
great power. That he should have exercised such an immense influ- 
ence for good in Ireland was remarkable considering his ancestry. 
The posthumous son of an English Tory gentleman who married 
an Irish lady of Cromwellian descent, ‘Thomas Osborne Davis was 
born at Mallow, in the County Cork, the 14th October, 1814. His 
youth was passed amidst the strictest Tory surroundings, and 
having received a good education he passed to Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated in 1836. Two years later he was 
called to the bar, but he never practised at his chosen profession. 
He had not been long at college until he showed that he had 
emancipated himself from the traditional politics of his race, and 
began to develop signs of independence of thought not quite char- 
acteristic of the old school of conservatism. His address to the 
Historical Society, Trinity College, Dublin, delivered in his capa- 
city of president when he was only in his’ twenty-sixth year, was 
marvellous in the depth of thought and wide range of reading 
which it manifested; and was a fitting prelude to the brilliant 
(though alas! short) career which followed. ‘ He did,” says Sir 
Charles, “‘much greater and more striking things than can ever 
be realized”; but, in truth, it was not so much what he did as 
the self-respect; self-reliance, manliness, kindliness, and tolerance 
which he practised and inculcated that have left his name as a 
precious legacy to his countrymen, and which brought “a soul 
into Ireland.” 
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“It is the sure fate of a feeble fire,” says Sir Charles, “to 
go out and be forgotten, but Davis’s reputation has gone on gath- 
ering increased light and heat for nearly half a century.” 

The unhappy condition of Ireland at the time when Davis en- 
tered on public life might well have daunted the stoutest heart, 
but Davis was not one to be easily dismayed or to let obstacles 
stand in his way. He deplored the state of the country and the 
debasement of the people, and determined upon instituting a new 
order of things. Accordingly he, in conjunction with Charles 
Gavan Duffy and John Blake Dillon, established on the 15th of | 
October, 1842, the ation newspaper, “to direct the popular 
mind and the sympathies of educated men of all parties to the 
* great end of nationality.” 

The Young Ireland party regarded English rule as the pri- 
mary cause of the political degradation and social misery of their 
country ; but they had no fanatical hatred of Englishmen, and most 
of them earnestly admired English political institutions, and en- 
tertained high respect for the great qualities, moral and _intellec- 
tual, of the English race. Of the want of some of these qualities 
amongst their own countrymen they were fully conscious, but they 
also believed them to possess in rich abundance the germs of 
great national qualities, to develop and cultivate which was the 
ardent wish and hope of those who gathered round the Maton: 
to help “‘ to create and foster public opinion in Ireland, and make 
it racy of the soil.” They used these words as the motto of the 
paper, for, in their view of things, public opinion had to be 
“created.” That which was called public opinion seemed to them 
a sorry sham. With the Protestants it meant the tenacious cling- 
ing to every shred of the old ascendency; with the Catholics an 
entire submission to O'Connell. Davis wanted both Catholics and 
Protestants to unite in the struggle for nationality. The Young 
Irelanders fully recognized O'Connell’s great abilities and noble 
services ; but Freedom's temple is a goal to reach which men must 
be -united, and Davis and the others felt that an ignorant, dis- 
tracted people, torn by factions and arrayed in two hostile camps, 
embittered against each other by both political and sectarian hate, 
could neither win nor retain independent existence. 

The two primary duties, then, of an Irishman who loved his 
country were to educate and to conciliate; and, under the guid- 
ance of Davis, the ation essayed to do this. The new paper 
had been announced under auspices calculated to insure its suc- 
cess; but its unexpected. ability, the ground it broke in the na- 
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tional policy, and the vast intellectual resources it developed, 
eclipsed the prestige under which it had been deemed necessary 
to usher it into existence. Every variety of literary talent was to 
be found represented on its staff, “from grave to gay, from lively 
to severe.” It was particularly strong in the light artillery of 
wit and banter, but nothing coarse or vulgar was ever admitted 
into its pages. The effect it produced upon Irish society was 
electric. It penetrated even the most exclusive Protestant and 
Tory circles, and everywhere found responsive echoes. It was at 
once a proof of greater powers than the country had yet wit- 
nessed, and a prophecy of a different fate from what she had 
hoped for. 

The work done by Davis in connection with the JVation re- 
presents but a small portion of his literary labors, and yet it is 
not possible to refer the reader to any masterpiece of literary 
effort. ‘‘ Literature,” for its own sake, he almost despised. What- 
ever he wrote was written for some immediate or remote effect 
which he sought to produce; it was, in fact, the writing of a jour- 
nalist. ‘But there is enough of it,” said his friend Wallis, ‘to 
make men love him, and guess at him—and what more can the 
best of readers do with the supremest writer, though he lived to 
the age of Sophocles or Goethe.” 

His prose writings are characterized by a nervous vigor which 
was peculiarly his own, combined with perfect simplicity and direct- 
ness of expression. Of no writer could it be said with greater 
truth that the style was the man. What graces of style his writ- 
ings possess are the products of genius and truth. Davis the poet 
will ever be dear to the Irish heart. For poetry, previous to the 
Nation, he had shown no capacity whatever. As a matter of fact 
he had never written even a line of poetry until about three years 
before his death; although the warmth of his affections, and his 
intense enjoyment of the beauties of nature and art, ought early 
to have marked him out as one destined to sing as well as to 
think and to act. He attempted versification without any con- 
sciousness that he possessed the gift of song, and solely because 
he was full of the idea of its importance and power as a means of 
awakening popular emotion. The result was a collection of songs 
and ballads which number amongst them some of the most stirring 
vigor, and others of the utmost grace, tenderness, and beauty. 
The chief characteristic of his poetry may be briefly described as 
passion—no false or sickly sentiment, but the genuine outpourings 
of a nature which could feel intensely and love deeply. The 
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verses which Sir Charles has included at the end of the volume 
are excellent examples of his pure and tender melody ; linked with 
the name of the lady with whom he had hoped to link his life, 
they are alike worthy of the poet and their subject. 

To determine Davis’s exact position in the poetical firmament 
is no part of our present purpose, nor are we aware that any- 
thing would be gained by our attempting to do so. His poetry 
is unequal, and must be judged by a reference to his aims, and 
his mode of life. The greater, and by far the dest, portion of it 
was written and published within a single year (1844), and that 
the most active of his short life. Had he lived, and been enabled 
to give the world the perfected fruits of an unincumbered leisure, 
we feel that he was capable of great things; as it is, none of his 
works, prose or verse, can be taken as an adequate expression of 
his creative power. The creation of an Irish literature, of which 
the justly celebrated “ Library of Ireland” formed the nucleus, 
was the work of Davis. He was the soul which gave life to the 
thoughts and desires of every true Irishman; teaching them to 
rely upon themselves, and by their own labor to produce that 
of which they stood in need. To this end he himself spared no 
labor, working with an industry that was simply marvellous, 
and taking no credit to himself for anything he did. As an in- 
stance of his modesty in this respect, Sir Charles tells us how, 
when he had finished the collecting and editing of Curran’s 
Speeches, he asked Maddyn to write a biographical sketch for it, 
and to have the volume published with his (Maddyn’s) name on 
the title-page. 

It was not in the nature of the man to lead a life of literary 
leisure. ‘‘ Patriotism,” as he himself said, ‘ once fe/¢t to be a duty 
becomes so.” And into the cause of Irish nationality he flung him- 
self with all the ardor of his intensely ardent nature. That the 
movement which has left such an indelible mark on the page of 
Ireland's history owed its inception, organization, and achieve- 
ments to Davis is undeniable, and had the lines he laid down 
been followed it is not too much to say that his ideas and aspira- 
tions were in a fair way to be realized. To quote the words of 
his biographer: ‘‘He had set himself the task of building up a 
nation—a task not beyond his strength had fortune been kind.” 
But fortune did not prove kind; on the contrary, he saw the 
powerful organization in which he had trusted gradually weaken- 
ing and lowering its tone until it ceased to be respected. The 
disappointment was too much for Davis; he who had been the 
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most hopeful of them all grew despondent; the struggle against 
adverse influences wore out his delicate frame; and, in the very 
bloom of his manhood, death cut short his labors. The chapters 
which Sir Charles has devoted to the conflict with O’Connell 
and the new departure which followed, are, notwithstanding his 
previous contributions to this portion of Irish history, extremely 
interesting. ‘Without knowing the history of a time we cannot 
accurately comprehend its philosophy.” What the destinies of 
Ireland might have been had Davis lived we can only conjecture. 
Speculations upon what might have been are idle, and not infre- 
quently tinged with regret; let us, therefore, rather hope that 
the future of Ireland may be all that Davis himself would have 
wished for her. - 

For the rest but little remains to be said. In the course of 
the ten chapters into which the book is divided Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy has traced Davis's career with a loving and sympa- 
thetic faithfulness. Never had a biographer a better subject, for 
there was nothing to conceal, nothing to be condoned. He never 
betrayed a friend or maligned an enemy. His private life was as 
blameless as his public life was praiseworthy—and of how few can 
that be said! There were no intrigues, social or political, to lay 
bare. Himself the very soul of truth and honor, Davis had an 
intense scorn of everything base or mean, and an earnest admira- 
tion of all that was elevated and pure. A stranger alike to the 
schemings of ambition and the rancor of faction, he was truly 


entitled to the name of patriot. 
Py As 


Dublin. 
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THE strike of the London omnibusmen and its success af- 
ford a few lessons not unworthy of notice. The first of 
these is, that the chief condition of success is that the cause 
should be such as to enlist the sympathy of the public. 
Such was the case with the omnibusmen, for their hours of 
labor were from fourteen to eighteen each day. This was felt 
by all to be intolerable. The next lesson is about a condi- 
tion almost equally important, but circumstances do not make 
it always feasible. It is that the public must not be put to great 
inconvenience by the strike. Some inconvenience it is neces- 
sary to inflict, otherwise attention would not be excited. But 
great inconvenience the public is too selfish to tolerate. Of this 
the Scottish railway strike was proof. Now, the London public 
felt the want of the omnibuses, but not to a very unpleasant de- 
gree, for cabs and railways were at hand for long distances 
and short distances could be walked. It was due to these 
favorable conditions that the principal claims of the men were 


conceded. 


Not, however, without a fight, nor without the intervention 
of distinguished outsiders. The Lord Mayor acted as intermed- 
lary and negotiated the terms of settlement. Cardinal Manning 
wrote, and the Marquis of Ripon spoke in support of the laborers’ 
claims. Mr. G. F. Watts, the artist, has given the best expression 
of the views of thoughtful onlookers. In a letter sent by him 
to the organizers of the strike he says: ‘ While I cannot pretend 
to understand how the business arrangements of firms and com- 
panies should be carried out, I feel that it is a monstrous 
thing to exact even as many as twelve hours’ labor from any 
man. I fear in taking shares in companies the idea is always to 
secure as large a return for investments as possible, irrespective 
of every other condition; a principle, I believe, to be unworthy, 
unwise, and unsafe. The worship of Mammon, so universal in 
this age, has gone far to destroy our character as a noble people, 
and will, I believe, undermine the very existence of the nation. 
It must be understood that I am professing no socialistic prin- 
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ciples, or any principles except those of justice and consideration 


for others.” 
* * * 


In fact, the root of the present evils is to be found in the 
universal desire which pervades every rank and class of society, 
high and low, rich and poor, to give as little as possible, whether 
in wages or in payment for goods—to buy always in the cheap- 
est market. It is the public that is the sweater—the public which 
runs to the cheapest stores and gives the lowest wages. Fine 
sentiments are very pretty, and indignant exclamations at the 
wrong-doings of employers sound very grand, but this kind of 
philanthropy is very cheap and, we fear, worth very little. It 
would be more satisfactory to all concerned if people in general 
would bear in mind an elementary principle of Moral Theology, 
that it is as much a sin against justice to pay too little for an 
article as to ask too much for it; that the face of the poor may be 
ground down as much by economical housewives as by tyrannical 


capitalists. 
# * * 

Nor is it the rich alone who are guilty of injustice: of this 
the strike above referred ta affords an example. The drivers 
and conductors formed the majority of the strikers, but they were 
assisted by the horse-keepers, who form a large body of men. 
In the settlement, however, the latter's claims were entirely dis- 
regarded. The drivers and conductors having secured what they 
demanded, declared the strike at an end and left their humbler 
coadjutors to shift for themselves. This is not the only instance 
during the past month in which the claims of fellow-workmen 
have been set at naught by their comrades. At Newcastle the 
engineers in the shipping trade, because in their opinion the 
plumbers were encroaching upon their sphere of work, went out 
on strike, and on account of this action some 25,000 men stood 
in danger of loss of employment. And so while in general we 
extend to the working-man our sympathy in their struggles, it 
must not be a blind sympathy; for the fact cannot be over- 
looked that acts of injustice are not seldom committed by work- 
ing-men in their dealings with each other. Is it not within the 
limits of possibility, too, that the employers may sometimes be 
right ? 
* * * 

The great grievance of the omnibusmen was the long hours dur- 
ing which they were required to work. Yet they were themselves 
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not without responsibility for this state of things. For the 
strike synchronized with the adoption of a ticket system which 
effectually prevented a long standing habit of peculation. 
Some time before it took place the managers of the compa- 
nies had proposed to adopt this ticket system, but in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the men the old method was allowed 
to continue, the men being willing to work more hours in 
order to have a longer time to carry on their depredations, 
and the employers conniving for, the sake of securing their 
services at lower wages. It is hard to conceive a more de- 
moralizing system for all concerned, both masters and men. 


* * * 


The international character of the labor movement of our 
times has been strikingly exemplified in these omnibus strikes. 
It was in Paris that the first took place. Its success seems to 
have moved the London men to emulation. Hungary next be- 
came the scene of conflict; here, however, it was not the men but 
the masters who struck, moved thereto by certain onerous police 
regulations. Success attended their efforts. Then the movement 
returned to France, and first Lyons and then Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles witnessed similar conflicts. Lyons and Bordeaux were the 
only places in which anything like rioting took place. - In Bor- 
deaux, however, there was somewhat serious trouble. 


% * * 


A more satisfactory exemplification of internationalism is 
found, however, in the action of many European legislatures. 
The Berlin Conference, far from proving fruitless, as many anti- 
cipated, is moving several countries to take measures for the im- 
provement of the working classes. Its influence has been deci- 
sively felt in Great Britain with reference to child labor. In 
other respects, as is well known, the laws for the protection of 
operatives were, at the time of the conference, more satisfactory 
there than elsewhere. In the matter of child labor, however, the 
rest of Europe was in advance of England. The conference 
fixed the age at which a child was to be allowed to begin to work 
at twelve; in England it was lawful to begin at ten. The gov- 
ernment bill for the Regulation of Factories and Workshops, as 
introduced by them, made no alteration in this respect, although 
the recommendation of the conference had received the express 
approval of Lord Salisbury. More than that, to an amendment 
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for raising the age to twelve the government offered strenuous 
opposition. Strange to say, in doing this they acted—as they say 
and as seems really to be the case—according to the wishes of 
the parents most nearly affected. These parents, it appears, find 
it hard to relinquish the earnings of the children under twelve. 
The government would not even give its assent to a compromise 
proposed by a conservative member by which the age was raised 
to eleven. The feeling, however, in favor of this was so strong 
that on a division the government were beaten. And so Eng- 
land, although she has not fully realized the recommendation of 
the conference, has been induced to take this step toward it. 


* * * 


In other countries there is more zeal. France has gone be- 
yond the recommendation of the conference; for a law has been 
made by which the age for the legal employment of children in 
some thirteen specified industries has been raised to thirteen. 
One exception is made, rendering it lawful for children who are 
above twelve to work on condition that they have passed the 
required school examination. In other respects, too, legislation is 
probable. The Minister of the Interior’ has introduced a bill for 
the relief of destitute and deserving workmen. According to the 
provisions of this bill a workman may voluntarily agree to have 
certain deductions made from his wages with the view to the 
ultimate enjoyment of a pension. To the fund for paying this 
pension both the state and the employer will contribute, it being 
made obligatory upon the employer to pay the share required of 
him. In this way from three hundred to six hundred francs 
yearly will be secured for the workman after the lapse of thirty 
years. The cost to the state, should the five and one-half mil- 
lions of working-men insure, is estimated at one hundred millions 
of francs a year. ; 

* * * 


France has given yet another proof of her regard for the 
laborer’s welfare. A law was passed in 1848 by which the hours 
of labor for all persons employed in state and municipal establish- 
ments were fixed at twelve. This law has now been extended 
to all engine-drivers, stokers, switchmen, omnibus-drivers, and 
conductors, and other persons employed in transport companies 
having concessions from the state or from local bodies. If the 
Boulangists could have had their way this extension would have 
included all day-laborers, miners, factory hands, and assistants in 
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large stores. But this was further than the Assembly was pre- 
pared to go. 
* 


* * 


Nor is our chronicle of labor legislation yet complete. In the 
Austrian Reichsrath the Minister of Commerce has introduced a 
bill “for the creation of institutions tending to facilitate conciliation 
between employers of labor and their workmen.” The bill provides 
for the appointment of workmen syndicates and for the establish- 
ment of boards of conciliation. Trade corporations among the 
mining operatives are also proposed. These are so far only 
projects. The German emperor, however, in his speech on the 
prorogation of the Prussian Parliament, expressed his satisfaction 
that a law had been passed by which the taxation which bore 
hardly on the poorer classes had been more equitably adjusted. 


* * * 


The only conflict between labor and capital in which the dis- 
tinctive principles of the “new” unionism formed the only direct 
issue has taken place, not in the Old World but in one of Great 
Britain’s dependencies—Queensland. ‘This contest brings into view 
several interesting points. First of all, it shows, although not for 
the first time, in one of the most recently settled and organized 
of modern countries, the elements of strife exist as fully developed 
as in the over-populated countries of Europe. Another thing to 
be noted is the attitude of the purely democratic government of 
the colony toward the working-men. The conduct of the strikers 
called for active intervention. They formed themselves into camps, 
from which parties, mounted and armed, rode about the country 
intimidating those who were willing to work. Trains were 
wrecked, many deeds of personal violence committed, property 
was destroyed. The strikers were some 10,000 in number, and as 
the movement progressed talk of ‘social war” and the “ Austra- 
lian revolution” began to be heard. The government, however, 
did not flinch. Some of the more outspoken and imprudent of 
the leaders were arrested, and have since been convicted and 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 


* * * 


The ordinary police force proving too weak to cope with the 
strikers, it became necessary to call out the military. In the colony 
there are no regular troops. The only military organization possessed 
by the state consists of what is called the Defence Force, formed 
of men who, as a rule, are engaged in civil occupations, and only 
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liable to service in an emergency and for a limited time. Half of 
this force was called out. The men had to serve at long distances 
from their homes, to make long marches in a district where there are 
no railways, and to undergo many hardships and much fatigue; and 
this was done to protect “ blacklegs” or “scabs.” The govern- 
ment and people of the colony were led to make these sacrifices 
by the determination to maintain the right of men to work on 
their own terms, even though those terms were not union terms. 
There was no question of wages—by the admission of the men these | 
were amply sufficient. Union of masters was pitted against union 
of men—and the union of masters has won. For, according to the 
last news the strike has been declared at an end. It seems clear 
that the determination that men shall be at liberty either to join 
or not a union is as strong in Australia as recent events have 
proved it to be in England. 


* 


The Labor Commission appointed by the English government 
has at last got to work. It has taken a long time to organize itself 
and to prepare its plan of operations. Perhaps it might not be 
wrong to speak of it as three commissions, for it has been divided 
into three committees, and among these the subjects of inquiry 
have been distributed. The first committee deals with the mining, 
iron, engineering, hardware, ship-building, and cognate trades; the 
second with shipping, canals, docks, railways, tramways, and agri- 
culture; the third with the textile, clothing, chemical, building, 
and miscellaneous trades. In this way the vast field under inves- 
tigation will stand a chance of being covered in time for a report 
before the general election. But, irrespective of this report, which 
will give the judgment of the commissioners, the facts given in 
evidence from day to day will form a mine of information acces- 
sible to all and simply invaluable. We hope to be able to lay 
before our readers the most important and interesting of the facts 
elicited. 

* * * 

Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for providing pensions for the aged 
poor is making headway every day and taking more definite 
shape. Lord Hartington, the leader of the Liberal-Unionists, by 
no means a Radical, in a speech recently made includes it among 
the measures which his party have in contemplation. The com- 
mittee for elaborating the plan and working out its details num- 
bers sixty-six peers, and members of Parliament of all parties. 
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Many points have yet to be decided, but that there is to be no 
compulsion placed on working-men to effect the proposed insurance 
seems to be generally agreed. It has also been resolved that in 
case the insurer die before the attainment of the pension age 
the amount of money actually deposited by him may be with- 
drawn. How much the state will pay, at what age the pension 
will commence, and many other points remain to be settled. But 
from the attention the plan has excited, the amount of support it 
_is receiving, and the state of political parties, we shall not be rash 
in concluding that a measure of this kind will pass through Parlia- 


ment next session. 
- * . 


For the first time since the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act in 
1870 the system of elementary education established by it is 
being subjected to fundamental revision. As our readers are 
doubtless aware, there are in Great Britain two parties diametri- 
cally opposed to each other on the school question. One party 
warmly defends and supports the giving of religious education 
in the elementary schools. This party is made up of the de- 
fenders of the Establishment, of the Catholics, and until quite re- 
cently of Wesleyan Methodists. The latter, however, have lately 
abandoned the cause. The other party wishes to have all the 
schools secularized, and finds its leaders and guides in infidels like 
Mr. John Morley, and, strange to say, derives its strength from 
the Nonconformists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and now the 
Methodists. The first party supports and maintains the voluntary 
schools, and seeks in Parliament all the help which national funds 
and laws afford them. The other party act, of course, in the 
opposite sense, and especially seek to extend the school boards, 
or, failing that, to bring the voluntary schools under public control. 


* * * 


When education was made compulsory in England, that it 
should become free became only a matter of time. The advo- 
cates of purely secular education were looking forward to 
this as the fitting opportunity for bringing all the schools into 
the power of the state, on the principle that he who pays 
should control. The present government, which is friendly 
to religious education and the voluntary schools, has brought 
in its Free Education Bill in order to frustrate this plan. The 
measure leaves the management of each school unchanged. Ten 
shillings yearly is given for each child in average attendance. It 
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is perhaps inaccurate to call the bill a Free Education Bill, for 
it does not secure, and is not meant to secure, one dead-level of 
absolute freedom. The ten-shilling grant is calculated upon the 
basis of a three-penny fee for each child per week. As a matter 
of fact, the fees charged range from one penny to nine-pence per 
week. Consequently some schools will receive more than they 
have hitherto received in the way of children’s pence, others will 
receive less. The schools which have hitherto received more will 
be allowed under this bill to charge the difference between the 
former fee and the three-pence given by the government, pro- 
vided that a sufficient number of free places are found for those 
parents who wish for them. It is also left to the option of each 
school to accept or to reject the government grant. 


* * * 


Such are the main provisions of the new measure, which it is 
hoped by the government will settle the question permanently and - 
settle it in favor of religious education. Whether this hope will 
be realized no one can tell. All we can say is, that the authors 
of the bill are sincere friends of the voluntary schools, and seem 
to have acted for no other purpose then to strengthen and preserve 
them. Only ten out of the six hundred and seventy-two mem- 
bers of Parliament voted against the second reading of the bill. 
In the course of the debate Lord George Hamilton, a member 
of the cabinet, paid a tribute of praise to supporters of Catholic 
schools in England, which will interest our readers as showing 
what English Catholics have done out of their poverty. ‘In the 
case of the Roman Catholic schools,’ he said “that subscrip- 
tions amounted to seventy-eight per cent. of the fees payable. 
That showed the subscriptions were high and the fees low, and 
that the subscribers were prepared to make sacrifices for their 
schools.’ In the case of the Wesleyan schools the statistics were 
reversed, the subscriptions amounting to only seventeen per 
cent.” And speaking of the schools themselves, he said “ the 
Roman Catholic schools were extraordinary in their efficiency, 
considering the small resources at their disposal.” This is the 
spontaneous testimony of an impartial non-Catholic. - 


* * * 


The fair treatment meted out to religious schools in Scotland 
is illustrated by the following case. The school board at Crieff, 
wishing, it would seem, to supplant neighboring Catholic and 
Episcopal voluntary schools, asked the Scotch Education Depart- 
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ment what arrangements they required in regard to the religious 
teaching in public schools in order that the grants to the Epis. 
copal and Roman Catholic schools in Crieff might be withdrawn 
and refused. To this the department replied, that where parents be- 
lieved that religious instruction ought to be imparted to their chil - 
dren at school, it could not be said that sufficient provision, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Education Act, existed for the chil- 
dren in schools where no religious instruction is given, or where 
it is of a kind of which parents disapprove. From this reply it 
would appear that the Scotch Education Act—as interpreted, at 
all events, by its present administrators—gives a statutory right to 
parents to have their children taught their own religion at the 
expense of the state, even in places where the school board sup- 
plies sufficient secular education. If this is the case, religious 
education is more favored in Scotland than in England. 


* * * 


One or two further proofs of the fair treatment accorded 
to the church in Great Britain may not be out of place. 
Some little time ago the ministers of the Establishment, as- 
sembled in . convocation, made loud complaints that in many 
workhouses, while Catholic chaplains were appointed and re- 
ceived salaries, no provision was made for Episcopalian chap- 
lains. And a few days ago the London Zimes, commenting 
on the opposition in Canada to Sir John Thompson being 
made premier, said: “Sir John Thompson is a Roman Cath- 
olic, and on that ground is denounced by some of the Pro- 
testant members of the Conservative party. . . . It is 
much to be regretted that Dr. Douglass, whose eighty years 
give him great authority among the Wesleyan Methodists, 
should have set the evil example of religious bigotry. Happily, 
more liberal views are entertained by other men of light and 
leading in that body.” 


* * * 


We are unable, unhappily, to chronicle any marked advance of 
the temperance movement; in fact, hoped-for steps onward will 
be delayed for another year. The Welsh Local-Option Bill has 
been withdrawn, owing to the state of parliamentary business. 
Possibly the Irish measure may even yet be put through; but 
owing to the opposition of certain Irish members, of which we 
have already spoken, the likelihood of this is very small. But 
that the position of the publicans is beginning to be looked 
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upon as very insecure, on account of the legal decision of which 
we have already spoken, is shown by the fact that a company 
has been started to insure against loss of license, in the same 
way as against loss by fire. Those who insure in this company 
will receive the compensation which the law refuses. Doubtless 
one good effect of this will be to remove the scruples of mag- 
istrates and make them more willing to take away licenses. 
That public-house property, notwithstanding the temperance 
movement and the legal decision, is still of enormous value is 
proved by the fact that a public-house with only eighteen years 
of lease to run sold a short time ago for sixty years’ purchase— 
twenty-five years’ purchase being the average price paid for land 
in England; seventeen years in Ireland. 


* * * 


A most important event for the future of Europe took place 
quietly at the end of June. This was the formal renewal for six 
years of that alliance between Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Italy which is known as the Triple Alliance. Unless the un 
foreseen should happen, this renewal will secure the peace—per- 
haps we should rather call it the armed truce—of Europe for 
six years to come. Every one must feel gratified at this pros- 
pect of the postponement of war, and even hope against hope 
that in the breathing-space given some man will arise great and 
powerful enough to bring about a disarmament. 


* * * 


That Germany and Austria would renew the alliance was 
never a matter of doubt. Strong opposition, however, arose in 
Italy. As is well known, the country is groaning under taxa- 
tion far heavier than it had to bear in the old days; the 
strongest desire of every Italian is to get rid of some portion of 
his burden; the Alliance requires the keeping its army up to a © 
very high standard of efficiency. The fall of Crispi, it was thought, 
would lead to a change of policy. The Marquis di Rudini, 
however, has followed in the steps of his predecessors and has 
again pledged Italy to the Alliance. How he will at the same 
time carry out the economies which are the raison détre of his 
ministry remains to be seen. The deficit for the financial year 
18QI-92, just announced, is no less than 5,424,096 lire. The 
way of trangressors is hard. 

* * * 


But should not the Triple Alliance be calied the Quadruple 
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Alliance? Is not Great Britain a secret party? This is the 
question which has been warmly discussed in France during the 
past month, and French newspaper writers profess themselves 
convinced of the affirmative. There can be no doubt that the 
present English government is friendly to the three allied powers 
and to their policy. It may even be the case that Italy would 
not have entered into the alliance unless it had received an as- 
surance of that friendship. That it has received such an assur- 
ance is all that can be said. That there is no formal treaty 
binding England to take action is clear to any one who is at 
all familiar with the English methods. As to France and Russia, 
the powers against whom the Triple Alliance is made, it seems 
clear that no formal treaty has been made between them. Des- 
potism and the principles of 89 find it hard to blend. What is 
certain, however, is that the unity of interests is sufficient to 
produce unity of action when the time comes. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the French Republic seems to be taking firm root. 
M. de Freycinet’s cabinet has remained in power for the long 
period of sixteen months. The president was received with en- 
thusiasm during his recent tour through the south. Cardinal La- 
vigerie’s policy seems to be gaining ground. One of the bishops 
most opposed hitherto to the established form of government, 
Monseigneur Fava, of Grenoble, has publicly declared: ‘ We 
accept the form of government which exists to-day in France— 
namely, the republic.” The Orleanists, the Bonapartists, and even 
Legitimists—supporters, that is, of Don Carlos, “ King Charles 
VIL, of Spain, and XI., of France”—have held meetings and 
made spéeches; but very little attention is accorded to them. 
It seems probable that France is now secure in the possession of 
the first requisite for civilization—a stable form of government. 


* * * 


On the fifth of June Cardinal Richard consecrated the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, which has been in course of erection for 
many years on Montmartre. It has been built as an act of ex- 
piation on the part of the nation for the sins which brought about 
the disasters of 1870 and 1871. Five millions of dollars have been 
subscribed since 1873, when the movement was inaugurated by the 
late Cardinal Guibert. Another sign of the activity of French Cath- 
olics is the formation of the “ Union of Christian France.” It is 
understood to be a further result of Cardinal Lavigerie’s appeal, 
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although there is no open renunciation of the monarchy or adop- 
tion of the republic. Its object is to take political action for the 
obtaining of religious liberty of teaching, of charity, and of as- 
sociation, and for the revision of all that in educational, military, 
or fiscal legislation constitutes a violation of this liberty. Its 
programme embraces also the passing of laws to secure the ob- 
servance of Sunday as a day of rest, and legislation for the es- 
tablishment of institutions for the amelioration of the workmen’s 
lot. We hope that the upshot of all will be more than the issue 
of a programme, and that French Catholics may be really moved 
to act in defence of their own interests. 


* * * 


Long months of hard work on the part of the representatives 
of all the European powers, and the sanguine expectation 
that the way had at last been secured for effectually putting an 
end to the slave-trade, have all been defeated and rendered use- 
less by the action of the French Assembly. The Brussels Con- 
vention, of which we have given an account in former numbers, 
has been rejected by 439 votes to 104. The ostensible reason 
was the alleged revival of the right of search; but as no right of 
search was given, only a simple verification of the identity of ves- 
sels, the real reason must be found in something else. Possibly 
the utter failure of the convention may be averted. If it is for- 
bidden to the Congo Free State to impose import duties, it is still in 
its power to impose export duties; and the other powers may 
carry out the provisions, leaving France in isolation, until from 
very shame she may fall into line with the rest of the civilized 
world. 

* * * 

‘In Prussia the bill for restoring to the church the revenues 
withheld during the Kulturkampf, together with interest, has 
passed through both houses and has become law. By the retirement 
of the minister of public works, the emperor finds himself surround- 
ed by entirely new men, only one of the old emperor’s coun- 
sellors being left to emphasize the situation. Honors are being 
bestowed on those who have defended the youthful sovereign 
against one whom he describes as ‘an ungrateful vassal.” The 
emperor has resumed his round of visits, Holland, England, and 
Norway being included in the first trip. 


* * * 


In Austria most of the exceptional provisions against Socialists 
VOL, LUI.—49 
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and anarchists have been abrogated, the authorities, in view of 
the more reasonable and pacific dispositions manifested by the 
working classes, being of opinion that they are no longer neces- 
sary. A closer alliance between Count Taaffe and the German 
Liberals is looked upon as probable. This would involve the 
abandonment of the Nationalist policy of the last twelve years, 
and a return to the work of liberal and constitutional develop- 
ment which went before the adoption of that policy. The peace 
secured by the Triple Alliance requires an increase of the war credits 
in the Austrian budget, and the arming of her soldiers with a 
cuirass impenetrable by bullets will, we hope, be a further safe- 


. guard against war. 
* *» * 


The Balkan States, where the rivalry between Austria and 
Russia finds its sphere of action, present but little worthy of notice. 
That little consists in the rumor that a confederacy is being 
formed of the States which are under Russia’s influence—Servia, 
Montenegro, and Greece—against Bulgaria, which enjoys the sup- 
port of Austria. But little importance is, in our opinion, to be 
attached to these rumors. The uncertain status quo of these quar- 
relsome nationalities will, we think, remain in its uncertainty for 


a long time to come. 
* * * 


The long-standing dispute between Great Britain and Portugal 
has at last been settled, to all appearances permanently ; and this 
little kingdom will now be able to devote itself to the readjustment of 
its finances and to the development of its long-neglected colonies. 
There are, indeed, among Portuguese statesmen some who by the 
sale of these colonies would find the means for effecting a finan- 
cial equilibrium. If glory and prestige could make way for what 
would really be beneficial to the country this proposal would with- 
out doubt be carried out; but as things are it is scarcely to be 
expected. The new finance minister is a man of energy, skill, and 
experience, and is full of confidence that means can be found for 
effecting the necessary readjustment. In Spain, also, financial 
legislation is that which is of most pressing importance. Its char- 
acter is of too technical a nature to be of general interest. A thing 
worthy of notice, however, is that in this, as in so many other 
countries, the legislature is interesting itself in behalf of the 
working-man. The securing to all in the employment of the state 
the rest of Sunday is the limit, however, of the present proposals. 
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As it was inevitable that a life* of Laurence Oliphant would 
be written, there seemed at first glance an obvious propriety in 
the fact that the work was to be undertaken by a kinswoman who 
was in so many ways qualified for the task. It is possible that 
this propriety was less real than it appeared, and that his bio- 
grapher’s defective sympathy with what was, after all, the essen- 
tial thing in Oliphant and the true reason why a iife of him 
finds buyers and readers, may prevent hers from being accepted 
as a fully satisfactory account of his career. But though this 
were certainly the case, and we feel persuaded that it is so in 
some measure, it would remain true that the first volume of this 
biography, which carries its hero through his first thirty-six 
years, could not well be improved. Mrs. Oliphant is very sensi- 
tive to the strong and peculiarly close affection which bound 
Laurence to his parents, and to the deep religious feeling he in- 
herited directly from them, as well as to that side of his many- 
sided nature which kept him always a man of the world in a 
"strict sense, even when he was most startlingly unworldly. Hence 
nothing could be better in its way than her presentation of him 
in these aspects. 

Oliphant was born of Scottish parents in Cape Town, South 
Africa, in 1829, and though sent to England for his schooling, 
returned to his family without entering either of the universities 
—a fact to which his biographer is inclined to attribute many of 
his later eccentricities of thought. Be that as it may, there is 
something very charming in her account of the “education by 
contact” of this gay, impetuous, and brilliant youth, who at 
nineteen had entered into quasi-public life at Ceylon as secre- 
tary to his father, then chief-justice there. He became a barrister 
soon after, and had been engaged in twenty-three murder cases 
before he was as many years old. He never had much love for 
the law, however, and doubtless was glad of the very unlooked- 
for opportunity given him in 1851 to vary the routine of the 
courts by a tiger-shooting and elephant-catching expedition 
through Nepaul, in company- with Jung Bahadour, on the return 
of the latter from his embassy to England. Oliphant was 


* Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By M.O. W. 
Oliphant. New York: Harper & Bros. ; 
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twenty-one at the time, and from the notes he made of his ob- 
servations and adventures he prepared his first book the follow- 
ing year. It was brought out in London, by Murray, in May, 
1852, and ten days after its publication Laurence wrote to his 
father that two thousand of the three thousand copies forming 
the first edition had been sold, and that he had received “long 
and favorable notices from the Atheneum, Economist, Examiner, 
and Literary Gazette.” His reception from the reading world 
was from that time assured, but it was not until thirteen years 
later that he used his pen except to record his experiences of 
travel. When, in 1865, he brought out his first novel, Picca- 
dilly—written at the suggestion of Mr. John Blackwood and 
issued as a serial in his famous magazine—he had already set 
foot in the singular and little-frequented road he was thencefor- 
ward to travel until death. The novel is a curious production, 
full of sharp and brilliant satire on society, “ the wholly worldly” 
and “the worldly holy,” and yet interpenetrated by a certain 
longing and vague mystic assurance of better things in store 
for the world, sure to perplex as to their drift any reader who 
should take it up in complete unacquaintance with its author's 
career—as happened to the present writer some half-dozen years 
since. 

The interval between the production of these. two books had 
been packed with a succession of varied and unusual experiences. 
Now one finds Oliphant. doing missionary work in London 
slums in company with parsons and society ladies; now ona 
sporting expedition in Russia, or a diplomatic mission to Wash- 
ington and Canada in the train of Lord Elgin in 1854; and, 
again, in the following year, declining “a small governorship in 
the West Indies,” in order to go to the Crimea and try to en- 
gineer a diplomatic mission of his own concocting with Schamyl 
in Circassia. There was plainly no lack of excitement and ac- 
tion in this life. It was also varied by the usual distractions of 
an English gentleman to whom society is invariably cordial, and 
by the less common introspection and study of his interior at- 
titude towards God, begun early in life as a matter of filial duty, 
and persevered in later through filial affection. His letters 
to his mother were constant from all quarters of the world 
whither he was led by a mercurial disposition, curiously harnessed 
to and held in check by a thoroughly Scotch and canny re- 
solve to carve out a desirable place for himself in life. He made 
money readily, but he was no spendthrift; he loved pleasure 
and society, but he was always coming to book with his con- 
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science and confessing himself in an artless, if not very contrite, 
way to his mother, who must have found a good deal to please 
as well as plenty to trouble her in the epistles which Mrs. Oli- 
phant quotes so freely. Thus he writes her from Washington 
concerning a diplomatic dinner he had attended with Lord 
Elgin: 


“We then adjourned with a lot of senators to brandy-and- 
water, champagne, and cigars till twelve, when some of us were 
quite ready to tumble into bed.. Now I have no doubt you are 
perfectly horrified, and picture to yourself your inebriated son 
going to bed in a condition you never thought possible; but, on 
the contrary, yesterday was a most profitable day to me. In the 
first place, though I did not restrain myself, I did not in the 
slightest degree exceed. I did not touch anything else du¢ cham- 
pagne, and stopped exactly at the right moment. I felt all through 
that I was in a position not of my own seeking, and that if it 
was agreeable to me it was because I myself was at fault” 


And, again, when his innocent attentions to the French girls 
in Quebec distress him with a fear lest he is not keeping up to his 
standard, he writes: 


“Lord E. says he never knows what I am at; at one moment 
going to the extreme of gaiety, at another to that of disgust and 
despondency. All he wishes is in a good-natured way to amuse 
people; and he therefore can hardly sympathize with my reac- 
tions every now and then, which arise from my being too well 
amused myself.” 


It was always the latter reflection that bothered him. 


“TI am called upon to join in everything,” he says, “and my 
conscience would not in the slightest degree twit me for doing 
so, provided I was all the time bored instead of pleased. The test 
of the thing is whether I like it; and though I cannot say I do, 
I very soon would.” 


Later on, his religious introspection, which had hitherto been 
of the scrupulous and emotional character, began to be varied with 
doubts and speculations which afflicted the mother, from whom 
he made no effort to conceal them, more than his previous pec- 
cadilloes had done. He took to ,reading Theodore Parker, and 
then to philosophizing on his own account, but always with a 
certain practical turn which was characteristic of him. His diffi- 
culties concerned practice more than doctrines, and that not his 


” 


own practice so much as that of “professing Christians,” among 
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whom he did not class himself as yet. If he once accepted the yoke, 
he thought he would feel bound to carry it more decorously than, 
for instance, a bishop whom he met in Shanghai when he was 
there in Lord Elgin’s train in 1858: 


“The bishop and his wife are becoming dabs at billiards,” he 
tells his mother, “but the other night when the missionaries were 
dining he would not allow the billiard-room to be lighted, though 
he is generally the last to leave it. Woe unto you Evangelists 
and Puseyites, hypocrites!” 


‘But Laurence,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “ was little favorable to 
missionaries in general, and felt with many others that the good 
incomes, good houses, and worldly comfort of men who are sup- 
posed to be sacrificing everything for Christ’s work, were jarring 
circumstances, to say the least.” It was not alone in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that he found them deficient, but in that of humanity. 


“Like Lord Shaftesbury,” he says, “they are truly English, 
and grumble at our not having murdered Yeh and given Canton 
over to pillage and slaughter.. Asa general rule, one thinks that 
justice ought to be tempered with mercy; but they would have 


» 


vengeance tempered with justice ! 


He speaks also of the contempt he feels (with a parenthetical 
acknowledgment that the feeling is wrong) 


“for. professors of a creed which has no power over them, but 
all the dogmas of which I am blamed for not subscribing to. When 
men who keep harems go to church regularly, and blame me for 
» not going with them, I am apt to confound the faith with the 
individual, and swear at the whole concern. And so, because I do 
not confess to a good deal that seems to be hollow in the practice 
of a popular theology, I am put down as being without religion, 
and so lose any influence which, did I retrain from this, I might 
have, besides giving a totally wrong impression of my real con- 
victions.”’ 


Here was plainly the stuff for a “comeouter” and _ practical 
enthusiast, if only the ground for thorough-going action should 
once seem solidly established beneath his feet. At the same 
time it was at least equally plain that this basis, were it found, 
would prove unusual, if not bizarre : 


“T certainly do not understand God’s dealings with men,” he 
writes to his mother, “nor am I so presumptuous as to suppose 
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I ever shall; but if I did not exercise my reason there would be 
nothing to prevent my accepting the Koran or any other system 
of theology my fellow-creatures might assure me was right, and 
deny me the privilege of judging for myself. You say you would 
be glad if I could give up my career for God’s service. I would 
willingly go into a dungeon for the rest of my days if I was 
vouchsafed a supernatural revelation of a faith; but I should con- 
sider myself positively wicked if upon so momentous a subject 
I was content with any assumptions of my erring and imperfect 
fellow-creatures, when against the light of my own conscience. 

. I would sooner go to the stake than do violence to what 
I believe to be the yearnings and. whisperings—weak and imper- 
fect, no doubt—of my divine nature.” 


It was not long after this—two or three years, at most, per- 
haps—that Oliphant became convinced he had come upon the 
traces of the revelation he was seeking. More than that, he had 
persuaded his mother to be of the same mind, and they had be- 
gun, though not openly as yet, to follow it together. He who 
had criticised the action of certain of his friends who became 
Catholics, on the ground that such a step implied weakness of 
will and judgment, and a desire to be dictated to on points of 
faith, was about to submit his whole life and conduct, in its most 
intimate and sacred relations, to a relentless scrutiny and arbi- 
trary rule almost without a parallel, and to do so in the full per- 
suasion that the man to whom he thus submitted exercised his 
sway by divine inspiration. Grant that persuasion—and it must 
be granted to a man of Oliphant’s transparent candor—and what 
followed was only what might be expected from his power of 
self-devotion. One may wonder at the end, but the means to it 
are logical enough. It is difficult to give in a sufficiently con- 
densed form an adequate idea of what it was that engrossed 
Oliphant’s mind, so keen and practical, in the ordinary sense 
of those epithets, on one of its sides, and so mystical on an- 
other that, as has been said already, even his most extraordi- 
nary actions become practical and inevitable when judged from 
his own point of view. To him, at least, it was clearly a ques- 
tion of “What shalla man give in exchange for his soul?” and 
the answer he made is one of those which must be left to Him 
who is the only judge of consciences so delicate and lives so self- 
denying as his. 

It was in 1860 that Oliphant first met the man to whose influ- 
ence he so long allowed absolute sway over his external life, and 
whose teachings he never rejected, even after he had resumed his 
personal freedom of action, This person, whom Mrs. Oliphant 
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describes at one time as “the obscure Swedenborgian preacher, 
the uncultured American who assumed over him the authority of 
God Himself,” and again as “the prophet—or wizard, magician, 
as it seems fit to call him in the light of that tremendous indict- 
ment” (she alludes here to Oliphant’s novel Maso/lam, written 
after he had shaken off his physical but not his spiritual bonds)—was 
Thomas Lake Harris. Whatever view he may have taken of Har- 
riss conduct in after years, Oliphant continued to his latest day 
to believe that his original message had come direct from God— 
as is sufficiently evident not only from Sympneumata, the singular 
.and almost incomprehensible joint production of Oliphant and his 
wife shortly before the latter’s death, but from Scientific Religion, 
the equally curious but more comprehensible volume whose publi- 
+ cation was almost coincident with Oliphant’s own death. Harris 
was, briefly—zs, perhaps, would be the better word, as he is still 
living—a Swedenborgian seer who claimed to have received a com- 
pletion and correction of the revelations of the Swedish mystic. 
His initiation was into the ‘‘celestial sense” of Holy Scripture, 
Swedenborg having been “intromitted”’ into the spiritual one 
only. His doctrine, based upon the literal text, is both in terms 
and meaning more orthodox than that of Swedenborg, especially 
in his teachings on the Trinity and on heaven and hell. He aban- 
doned, for example, that notion of ‘ equilibrium ” by which Sweden- 
borg sought to demonstrate not only the eternity of both, but 
their absolutely inevitable sequence from the possession of free will. 
According to him, heaven must be based on hell, not merely 
here, but in any conceivable world occupied by rational creatures 
capable of choice—which is substantially the conclusion reached by 
Von Hartmann when he reluctantly abandons the suggestion of 
universal suicide as a refuge from the ills of conscious existence, 
on the ground that “the Unconscious,” by the very law of its 
being, would be compelled to ‘begin anew the same miserable 
round man knows too well already. 

Like Swedenborg, Harris claimed to have visited in spirit not 
only the “third heaven” to which St. Paul was caught up, but 
various earths and suns of the universe, where he indeed found a 
state of things externally like that described by the Swedish 
seer in identical localities, but capable of another interpretation, 
which Swedenborg, on account of inherited and acquired pre- 
judices, was incapable of receiving or transmitting. He received 
“according to his mode,” is Harris’s explanation. He thought he 
saw sin and disorder and punishment everywhere, chiefly be- 
cause he had excogitated that very .doctrine of “ equilibrium,’ 
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and carried it with him as a medium of vision. This explanation, 
as the reader of Father Hecker’s “ Life”? may remember. is not un- 
like one suggested by him, before his conversion, in the case of 
Swedenborg and other mystics. Harris taught, on the contrary, 
that our earth is the only one in which sin has established an in- 
version of celestial order, and hence the only one in which pain and 
unhappiness are known. In every world, however, he found God 
worshipped in the divine humanity of Jesus Christ, and in many 
of them the knowledge that He had descended in it to our earth, 
suffered, died, and risen again for the redemption of those who 
would receive Him. Harris had a great natural flow of picturesque 
language and a poetic imagination, and his visions took a far 
more readable shape than those of Swedenborg; which, to be 
sure, is not giving them excessive praise. He included in them, , 
however, a practical doctrine concerning a new descent of the 
Spirit of God, and certain consequences flowing from the belief 
that the sexes, separated by the fall, would be reunited in the re- 
generation. So far as one can make out, it was the latter teach- 
ing, with the practical conclusion from it, that each soul has its 
own counterpart and predestined mate, whose existence may be 
certainly known, @ priori as it were, and a posteriori also, accord- 
ingly as one proves faithful to the grace of God and his highest 
aspirations, which took that deep hold on Oliphant which he 
never shook off. Having found his counterpart, as he believed, 
in the beautiful and noble woman who is commemorated with him 
in these volumes, he married and lived with her in unbroken con- 
tinence, thus striving for, and confident of having attained, a union 
far more close than that of ordinary marriage; one, too, that, 
in the case of the survivor, sensibly outlasted death. Oliphant 
was in no sense a spiritualist; perhaps it would be truer to say 
that his attitude towards mediums, induced hypnotic states, and 
endeavors to peer into the future was identical with that of Catho- 
lics.s He thought they were works of the devil, sure to be 
dangerous, and likely to be fatal to the souls of those who prac- 
tised them. And it was not by seeking for anything of the sort, 
but much to his surprise, as one must infer from the account 
given to his wife’s mother in a letter, that within a week after 
her death he found himself again in conscious union with her. 
“There is no analogy with mediumship or spiritualism,” he says, 
“for Iam never more conscious of her than when all my facul- 
ties are on the alert.” He misses “her sweet companionship,’ 
and at first the work to which they had given their lives and 
the common object for which they had labored, “and which 
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formed a tie transcending any which could arise from natural 
marriage,” seemed suddenly checked. 


“ But now all that is passed. Henceforward I live in her, as 
she will, if I am faithful to my highest aspirations, live in me; 
we are indissolubly bound to all eternity—more firmly wedded 
now than we could ever be below.” 


Perhaps we have given too much space to beliefs and ap- 
prehensions such as these. But in a time when the vast ma- 
jority of minds outside the Church are going astray in so much 
more dangerous directions; when their spiritualism leads to the 
ghastly pessimism of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, and 
their materialism to the conception of a mechanical universe to 
which nothing is wanting but a supreme Mechanician; and when 
one secs the result of their teachings on all sides in a world 
which is denying God, and going bodily over to the devil by a 
natural sequence, one recognizes with relief any aspiration to- 
wards what is good and pure, any faith, however formally er- 
roneous, whose direct object is the Word Incarnate, and any 
hope which looks, through Him, for a blessed eternal life as the 
reward of patience and well-doing here. As to the special case 
of the Oliphants, there are several theories which may be ad- 
vanced. Some may think that their singular intercommunion of 
life and sympathy, uninterrupted even by the death of one of 
them, is a pure delusion; to which view, often suggested, is 
opposed the unanimous testimony of all who knew them, that 
in the affairs of ordinary life this pair showed perfect sanity 
and exceptionally good judgment. Diabolical agency may be 
suspected, and at once admitted as a not improbable factor, al- 
though it must also be owned that peace,’ purity, unselfishness, 
absence of pride, hope in God and faith in Christ, which they 
seemed to possess, do not usually accompany Satan’s persistent 
interference. It is not incredible that some of the phenomena 
which the Oliphants believed in and experienced may belong to 
the arcana of nature itself, to those “things in heaven and earth 
not dreamt of in our philosophies,” but concerning which so 
much has been learned in these days of man’s rapid advance in 
knowledge. And if it be objected that all their hopes and beliefs 
co-existed with the gravest formal errors, and notably with an 
aversion from Catholicity, it may be replied that the Church her- 
self allows us to hold that many belong to her soul who are not 
of her visible body. “ All the baptized are mine,” said Pius IX. 
to the Emperor Wilhelm. At any rate, one may hope that so 
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much unselfish devotion to high ideals, so much purity, such 
charity in word and deed as these two showed, were rewarded 
by a gleam of supernatural light and joy. 

From Shadow to Sunlight* is a very silly little tale, badly 
constructed, and for the most part written in a worse style than 
should be pardoned even to a semi-royal author. No one but the 
Marquis of Lorne, at least, at any stage of dinner, ever saw an 
American girl’s “flashing eyes and pearly teeth shining between 
her lovely lips” either with or without “surprise.” His hero is 
always delightful; in his solemn asseveration that he “ would die 
for his sovereign,” the present Empress of India and mother- 
in-law of the author, as well as in his account of the gradual open- 
ing of his eyes to the craft and duplicity of the Jesuits after his 
conversion and ordination to the priesthood in their order. He 
writes this all down, “just how it was,” in the letter containing 
his proposal to marry the young lady whose eyes occupied the 
abnormal position above referred to; and when she 


“retired to her room to read it . . . her prevalent feeling 
was expressed when she concluded in the words ‘What a horrid 
shame!’ He came to receive his sentence next morning, and was 
unanimously acquitted by the judge and jury. He certainly would 
never have feared another earthly tribunal so much as he did that 
of the Wincott party, and I doubt if even the General of the 
Jesuits could have infused into him a tithe of the fear that secretly 
possessed him as he approached the door. To judge from his 
face, when he left the door, the grand inquisition within had not put 
him to the torture.” 


So Mary married him, “and now speaks with a very British 
accent,” says the marquis, and after she became Mary Chisholm 
“has never since the day we quoted her as using the expression 
ever again said ‘that she felt badly.’” With a British property, 
a British accent, and a British ex-priest for a husband, how could 
she? Perhaps she has even been presented at court, and so her 
poor little American cup now runneth over. 

A very good little story,t from the French of Emile Riche- 
bourg, is Le Million du Pére Raclot. It is both innocent and en- 
tertaining, like the Add¢é Constantin of Halévy—a combination too 
infrequent in French novels chosen for translation. 


* From Shadow to Sunlight. By the Marquis of Lorne,G.C.M.G. (Authorized edition. ) 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

t Old Raclot's Milton. Adapted from the French of Emile Richebourg by Mrs. Benja- 
min Lewis. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. ~ 
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Not so entertaining but equally innocuous is Mrs. Clara Bell’s 
translation * from the Dutch of Van Lennep’s Story of an Abduc- 
tion. It has the further advantage of being strictly historical, if 
that be considered a great advantage when the incidents narrated 
are of no special importance that one can discover to humanity at 
large. There are a good many people who, like the late William 
George Ward, would care as little for Cesar’s crossing the Rubicon 
as for John Smith’s crossing the street, considered purely in them- 
selves. To such we do not pressingly recommend this tale of 
the abduction of Catharine d’Orléans, amusing as it is in parts— 
more especially as any interest they may take in the final dispo- 
sition of the heroine will be thwarted by the fact that this be- 
longs neither to history nor fiction. 

Miss Bacon’s book f is full of interesting and suggestive details 
concerning Japanese women from their cradles to their graves. 
She has been qualified to give them by a long residence in 
Japan, where she enjoyed unrestrained,intercourse, both as teacher 
and friend, with the girls and women of whom she writes. Her 
sympathy, too, is intelligent and generous. We cannot but think 
she has done a wise and womanly thing in pointing out with 
such a firm hand the heaven-wide distinction between the East- 
ern and the Western woman's ideal of personal virtue, and insist- 
ing that the memory of it shall be kept in mind when the tales 
of certain travellers are told. The Japanese girl-child of every 
rank, she says in brief, from the possible empress down, is trained 
solely with a view to making her the always amiable and abso- 
lutely obedient servant of the men of her family; her father, her 
husband, her son rule her in turn; and she is taught that no 
service is too menial, and no sacrifice too great, to be offered by 
her if they require or can be benefited by it. For her obedience 
and loyalty are the supreme virtues, to be preserved if neces- 
sary at the cost of all others. For the good of father or husband 
she must brave any danger, endure any dishonor, or perpetrate 
any crime. She is responsible to no one except on this score. 
The Japanese maiden, says Miss Bacon, grows to womanhood 
as pure and modest as our own girls; but, she adds, it is not ex- 
pected of any woman in America “ that she exist solely for the 
good of some one else, in whatever way he chooses to use her, 
during all the years of her life.” To this observer the sense of 
duty seemed to be so strongly developed in the Japanese women 


* Story of an Abduction in the Seventeenth Century, By J. Van Lennep. New York: W. 
S. Gottsberger & Co. 

t Fapanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. New York and Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 
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that neither fear, shame, nor dread of ridicule will excuse them 
in their own eyes from performing what is demanded by it. On 
the other hand, the Japanese husband and father, who is to his 
women the objective centre of duty, finds his own in the will of 
his rulers. Neither one nor the other recognizes any personal 
identity apart from their function as part of the social or- 
ganism. 

Miss Bacon’s account of the exquisite manners, the polish and 
refinement of social intercourse among the Japanese, which threaten 
to become things of the past under the influence of our ruder 
Western civilization, is very pleasant. One wonders in reading 
it, however, if “modern” instead of “ Western ’”’ would not be the 
better adjective. There was surely a time within the memory of 
some of us when even American children were taught manners and 
reverence for age—and a time, too, when something like the still- 
existing Japanese distaste for ‘“‘anything suggestive of trade or 
barter,” which makes them rank merchants lower in the social scale 
than farmers and artisans, might have been found without going so 
far to look for it. The difference is not so much geographical as 
temporal; the modern man, having become to a greater extent a 
worshipper of Mammon, has put most of his pride as well as certain 
of his virtues in his pocket, as a necessary preliminary to filling 
that receptacle with more tangible possessions. Miss Bacon’s 
volume is, we believe, the pioneer one in its special field, and 
though it hardly exhausts the subject, it is unlikely that it will 
soon be superseded. . 


I.—THE MASS.* 


This little book, of one hundred and twenty-two pages, is 
well printed on excellent paper, but it is to be regretted that the 
iliustrations were not better chosen, especially those of the last 
chapter, which, far from being artistic, are in several cases quite 
incorrect as to the position and attitude of priest and server: as, 
for instance, the celebrant is made to stand on the gospel side of 
the altar for the introit and collect; while for the latter the server 
is made to kneel upon the predella directly in front of the un- 
veiled chalice ; also the illustration marked Consecration should read 
The Elevation, and that reading J¢e, missa est should be The 
Blessing. 

However, while Zhe Holy Mass Explained cannot be com- 


* The Holy Mass Explained. By the Rev. F, X. Schouppe, S.J. New York and Cincin- 
nati: Fr. Pustet & Co. , 
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pared to Canon Oakeley’s most valuable and exhaustive work on 
the same subject, it will probably be read with great profit by a 
great number of people to whom the great English churchman’s 
work would never be known, and we must thank Father O’Hare 
most warmly for the labor he has undergone in adding to the 
list of Catholic publications which now, thanks be to God, is fast 
becoming a long one and a valuable one to America. 


2.—KATERI TEKAKWITHA.* 


Charlevoix, Parkman, Clark, Kip, Schoolcraft, Shea, and a host 
of others have told in glowing periods the heroic deeds of those 
members of the Society of Jesus who “endured with a superhu- 
man endurance” all that savage cruelty could inflict on them in 
their endeavors to draw the North American Indian to Christ. In 
the works of these historians of a race of martyrs mention, often 
frequent, is made of the Indian maid Catherine, “the lily of the 
Mohawks,” ‘the Genevieve of New France”; but this is the first 
complete life of the saintly maiden the church is now petitioned 
to raise to the honor of her altars that we have in English. 

Miss Walworth, in her very modest preface to this excellent 
work, says: “If this book, embodying the result of my re- 
searches, should fail to interest the reader, it will not be for any 
lack of enthusiasm on my part, or of kind encouragement and 
competent assistance from others.” 

We cannot conceive that any one, even the most blasé of 
novel-readers, would find the book pall on him. As a story it 
is exquisitely told; as a history it is full of deep research, and is 
of a learning that may be styled profound. The pictures of In- 
dian life and Indian customs are exceedingly well transcribed and 
are of much interest. The chapter which contains the account 
of the baptism of Catherine is a fine piece of word-painting, and 
a genuine piece of realism. We commend this chapter in par- 
ticular to those who fancy that to be realistic is to be photo- 
graphic. 

It is, however, as a veritable history of a saintly heroine, of a 
people and time that our English-speaking readers know mostly 
from non-Catholic sources, that the book has its greatest value 
We owe much to those not of the household who have well told 
the story of Catholic ‘heroism in North America, but we owe 


* The Life and Times of Kateri Tekahwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks. By Ellen 4. 
Walworth. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Brother. 
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more to Catholics like Miss Walworth and Shea, whose percep- 
tion of the supernatural is keen because of their gift of faith. 


3.—THE PHOTOCHRONOGRAPH.* 


An interesting account of the most promising use yet made of 
photography in the observation of transits. The idea of recording 
transits photographically, so as to get rid of what is called the 
“personal equation” of individual observers, as well as to secure 
greater accuracy, is not absolutely new, but the method employed 
by Fathers Hagen and Targis is in various respects original and 
remarkably simple and ingenious. 

It is hardly to be expected that the photographic method will 
ever entirely supersede the usual one, as it seems to be neces- 
sarily time-consuming in comparison; but it will be very service- 
able for the brighter and more important stars, and will also fur- 
nish one of the best means for determining the amount of the 
personal equation in just the kind of phenomena in which it is 
desirable to know it. An application also of the method which 
would seem to be of special value is that in the telegraphic deter- 
mination of longitudes. There is little doubt that in this, as in 
various other ways, the new method, with the further improve- 
ments toit which will no doubt be devised, will become a regu- 
lar adjunct to astronomical observation in all parts of the world. 


Georgetown College Observatory: The Photochronograph and its Application to Star Transits. 
Washington, D. C. ; Stormont & Jackson. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, No. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

A SHORT time ago the writer of these notes had the pleasure 
of meeting two of the leading minds connected with the Catholic 
Reading Circles of Boston. The conversation was directed chiefly 
to one topic, viz., the results secured and the practical advantages 
gained by the members. The information given showed that under 
the guiding influence and encouragement of the Reading Circles 
many remarkable instances of latent talent had been developed, 
and that undeniable proofs attested the growth of a taste for studi- 
ous reading, not only among graduates of academies and high 
schools, but also among those who earn their own living. <An- 
other testimony of the progress made in Boston comes to us in 


writing : 


‘The circles in Boston are all prospering and seem to main- 


tain the interest of the members. There is one circle that has 
not resumed this year, on account of the transfer of the Rev. 
Director. The young ladies have not had the courage to ask for 
another, lest he might be withdrawn also, and they do not desire 
to continue the work by themselves. This is, of course, an unwise 
action on their part, as the work they did last year was so well 
planned and so excellently carried out that there is no reason 
why it should not continue. 1 wish very much to have a reunion 
of all the circles of Boston and vicinity this year, as it was too 
late when proposed last year. I feel that the results would be, to say 
the least, satisfactory. While it is possible that I may be expect- 
ing too much, still 1 do not think there will be any harm done. 
The enthusiasm of the people would be aroused with all the mate- 
rial at hand. Accept my best wishes for long-continued success 
of all the circles throughout the land, and the assurance of my 
active desire to assist the good work as far as is possible.” 


We have stcadily urged the advantages of local option in ar- 
ranging programmes for the meetings of Reading Circles. In no 
other way can the work be adjusted to suit the needs of differ- 
ent localities. The question box has proved to be a useful de- 
vice for eliciting the practical topics which members wish to have 
explained. We are very much pleased to get the following account 
of the St. Agnes Reading Circle, which was established in con- 
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nection with St. Ignatius Church, Baltimore, Md., early in Sep- 
tember, 1890: 


“The chief aim of the circle is improvement in using our 
best judgment to determine what to read and how to read. 
The plan of our work is to take some book—as Fabiola—and 
study it with care.: To do this, four members are appointed each 
month to take several chapters and analyze them, bring out the 
pith of the work, and lay it before the members in an epitomized 
form. These papers, so prepared, are each limited to five min- 
utes. Those who do the work improve themselves in analyzing 
and learn how to read any other work to the best advantage, as 
well as help others to do the same. But in order to make it a 
pleasure to learn our meetings are relieved of dryness and tedi- 
um, being diversified with recitations and musical selections. 
Each meeting is looked forward to as a pleasant recreation, in 
which study, improvement, and pleasure are combined. Our 
members are required to belong to aSodality of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, or of the Sacred Heart, in any Catholic church in the city, 
and to pay one dollar a year, in advance or quarterly, as the 
member desires. ; 

“There are two divisions: the workers and the listeners. 
When a lady becomes a member she decides whether she will 
be merely a listener and participator in the good things prepared 
by the workers. By this means all are reached, even those who 
have had but few opportunities; and in course of time some 
who entered as listeners feel themselves prepared to take a place 
among the workers. : 

““The money buys books which are selected to suit the scope 
of the book under study. These are not simply historical, but 
consist of stories relating to the period under consideration. Thus 
we get a pleasurable novel and learn history at the same time. 
In order to circulate these books, the names of members, arranged 
in order of nearness of residence, are printed, and each one is 
furnished with a copy. A member is allowed two weeks to read 
the book, and then passes it to the next on the list. And to-keep 
these books in order they must be reviewed by the librarian at 
each meeting. 

“At our first meeting, president, secretary, librarian, treasurer, 
etc., were appointed; also a committee on reading, whose duty 
it is to prepare a programme and map out the work to be done 
each month, and a committee on questions. These questions.are 
placed in a box by any member who desires to have some diffi- 
culty solved, and may embrace any subject. They are read. to 
the circle, and those which require searching in encyclopedias, 
etc., are distributed among the members of the committee, and 
the answers returned at the next meeting. If they meet with the 
approbation of the circle they are copied into a book kept for that 
purpose, where they may be revicwed when occasion. requires. 

VOL, LLL— §0 
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The question which is occupying us at present is the Inquisition. 
One member studies up the Protestant view, and another gives 
the Catholic view. It will be likely to give us entertainment and 
food for thought for several meetings. We also have short 
sketches of American authors and selections from their works. 

“ After we finish the analysis of Fadzola, an historical novel, 
we propose to have a paper or two on the spread of the church 
up to that time; one also on the geography of Rome; one on 
the Coliseum and another on the Catacombs; others on the ideals 
of true womanhood, maidenhood, etc., as set forth in the person 
of Pancratius, mother of Fabiola, etc. None of these papers are 
to occupy over five minutes, if possible. 

“‘T will give a programme of one of our meetings, which will 
outline the whole. We begin with music, and then the secretary 
reads the minutes of the last meeting. Then’‘a sketch of our au- 
thor, Cardinal Wiseman, after which the written selections on Fa- 
biola. A recitation or reading follows. We have had Father 
Ryan’s ‘Song of the Mystic,’ Longfellow’s ‘Golden Legend,’ a 
selection from Aen Hur, etc.; then a vocal solo, after which our 
questions are answered or discussed, and new business transacted, 
as receiving new members, exchanging books, etc. The meeting 
closes with music. We have spent from one hour to one hour 
and a half pleasantly and profitably, and we retire wishing the 
next meeting were not a whole month away.” 


A correspondent in Ottawa, Ontario, is diffident about express- 
ing his opinions on matters pertaining to the Columbian Reading 
Union. ‘He asks: 


““What can I say that has not been already and much better 
said by men and women whose opinions on such matters are of 
much weight? The removal of the woeful apathy of the Catholic 
body in regard to distinctively Catholic literature is certainly a work 
of crying necessity ; and that your plan is a most important move 
in that direction must be patent to all who have given the ques- 
tion a moment's consideration. But, without in the slightest degree 
underrating the immense influence for good of your Reading Circle: 
in other spheres, it seems to me that Catholic institutions of learn 
ing should be the most hopeful fields for your labor. For if the 
great object of education be to create an appetite for knowledge, 
surely the developing of a taste for the wholesome mental food 
which Catholic writers serve up for Catholic readers should be 
an important feature of Catholic school work; and what more effi- 
cient means for the development of such a taste could be devised 
than those afforded by the Columbian Reading Union? The ob- 
ject of Catholic schools is the turning out of sterling Catholics. 
But how can their graduates resist the evil influences which will 
in after-life surround them if they have not, during the years in 
which the mind takes .on its permanent character, acquired a taste 
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for good reading? How often and how speedily the work of the 
schools is nullified by the reading of books that by unseen degrees 
warp the conscience, create false ideals, and malform the character. 
As Charles Dudley Warner has truly said: ‘“ When one has learned 
how to read and not what to read, he is in great peril.” If in 
every college and convent and advanced school there were in 
operation one of your Reading Circles, so many of the young 
men and maidens who go forth on commencement days with a 
display of oratorical fireworks would not ‘be drawn into the cur- 
rent of fashion until they can scarcely be distinguished from their 
non-Catholic friends and acquaintances.’ There would be a greater 
demand for Catholic books. The subscription lists of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD and other first-class periodicals would grow 
rapidly, and Columbian Reading Circles and Catholic Truth So- 
cieties would spring up all over the land. It is too bad that you 
have met with, as you tell us in the April CATHOLIC WORLD, 
such scant encouragement in these quarters, whence co-operation 
should have come without special invitation.” 


This is the opinion of a man well informed on the needs of 
the day, and holding an official position which keeps him in 
close contact with the busy world. He represents a class of men 
from whom we hope to receive many communications, showing 
how Catholic literature may be utilized as an educational force 
in school and out of school. The academy should not be a barrier 
to any good educational influence. While it is desirable to have 
the protection of sacred walls for young people, their future work 
as Catholics in society must not be forgotten. As an aid to faith 
it is by far better to have a knowledge of Catholic authors and 
the noble thoughts they have adorned in beautiful language, than 
to spend valuable time on trying to paint grotesque imitations of 
flowers and in endless thumping on the piano. We have learned 
on reliable authority that in one of our Catholic colleges the 
dangerous stories of Charles Lever, which ridicule many Catholic 
doctrines, are in constant circulation among the students. In that 
library, and perhaps this is not the only case of the kind, the 
hest recent works of fiction by Catholic writers are not to be 


found. 
* ae + 


The Directors of the Catholic Educational Exhibit for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, to be held in 1893, were called to- 
gether for a meeting on July 1, at Chicago. A communica- 
tion was read in behalf of the Columbian Reading Union to the 
effect that it would be generally acceptable to the managers of 
educational institutions to see at the Columbian Exposition an 
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exhibit of books suitable for school libraries, giving special promi- 
nence to the works of Catholic authors. Exact information 
should be obtained concerning each book, as to cost and adapta- 
bility to scholars according to age. It should not be merely a 
collection of text-books, but should represent the best we have in 
Catholic literature, graded to suit the needs of young folks from 
ten to twenty years of age. This plan would rigorously exclude 
the bulky subscription books which are to be seen—they are not 
made to be used—in so many Catholic homes on marble-top 
tables, unsightly monuments of bad taste and abominable printing. 
It is high time to call a halt to this wasteful expenditure of 
money by our Catholic people for ponderous articles in the shape 
of books which are rarely opened to the children, lest the cari- 
catures of sacred subjects, called pictures, might be soiled. Pub- 
lishers doing a legitimate trade in books that are worth buying 
will no doubt gladly co-operate with the plan suggested to the 
directors of the Catholic Educational Exhibit. We propose this 
subject for discussion in the Reading Circles after vacation, and we 
hope the members of our *Union and others will send us a state- 
ment of their opinions. 


* * * 


The New Orleans Morning Star and Catholic Messenger has 
published a letter from a correspondent at Memphis, Tenn. It is 
one of the best letters on the subject of Catholic Reading Circles 
which has yet appeared. We hope the writer will continue the 
good work in Tennessee, and send us an account of the prospects 


in that locality : 


“ One of the most pleasing evidences of the progressive char- 
acter of Catholic thought in our day, and one that bet»kens a far- 
reaching influence for good both within and without the pale of the 
church, is the plan of forming Reading Clubs or circles in the interest 
of literary culture in general, and for the specific purpose of bring- 
ing Catholic readers into a more intimate acquaintance with the 
works of our standard Catholic authors. 

“Until quite recently it was a subject of just reproach that 
even our best-read brethren of the laity were unacquainted with 
the varied productions which Catholic genius has contributed to 
the literature of our time. But, thanks to the efforts -which have 
been made within the past few years, the day is not far distant 
when the Catholic young man or woman who cannot claim acquain- 
tance with the novels of a Christian Reid, a Kathleen O'Meara, 
the delightful volumes of a Georgiana Fullerton, a Mrs. Sadlier, 
or an Eliza Allen Starr, will be looked upon as occupying an 
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anomalous position among the well-informed of their faith. To 
the Paulist Fathers, always alive to the highest welfare of our 
Catholic people, belongs the credit of having been the first to 
suggest the formation of Catholic Reading Circles. THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, ever on the alert, has entered upon the practical solution 
of the objections, imaginary and otherwise, raised by well. mean- 
ing but captious supporters of the scheme, and by its timely and 
wise counsel has done noble work in behalf of the New Crusade. 

“The ‘Columbian Reading Union of New York,’ which owes 
its formation and efficiency to the above-mentioned magazine, is 
the nucleus of a large number of Reading Circles, which in turn 
owe their existence to the Union of which they are practically 
the offshoots—partaking in all the benefits of aggregation to the 
parent organization. These circles, according to accounts furnished 
by those who should know best, are giving great satisfaction to 
the members composing them, and altogether the prospects are 
most encouraging. The question occurs: What shall we do? 
What are we doing for this most laudable enterprise ? These are 
questions that should be answered in a spirit of generous resolve 
for the cause in question. They are questions that apply to the 
humblest sodality member as well as to the most prominent parish- 
ioner; all can aid materially in this new undertaking; ways and 
means may easily be found in every parish to accomplish some- 
thing worthy of the growing needs of the hour; an interchange 
of books among a dozen or more members of a parish; a contri- 
bution of books to a Reading Club Library ; the reading of stand- 
ard Catholic authors at meetings of sodalities already in existence ; 
in a word, any initial movement looking to the desired end is not 
to be despised; provided only each one is disposed to help his 
less favored associate in the good work. Of course the scope of 
these clubs will eventually be enlarged ; they will doubtless gradually 
include some, perhaps many, non-Catholics, to whom every facility 
should be granted to share in the benefits of acquaintance with 
Catholic authors. It is strange, indeed, that we have been so slow 
to recognize the merit of so many Catholic writers whose names 
are an ornament to our literature. Philosophy, poetry, history, 
fiction, and science have been enriched by the labors of men and 
women who should have been raised long ago to the rank to 
which their great talents entitle them. It is easy to understand 
that those outside the fold will not be slow to slight the worth of 
Catholic writers when we within are so indifferent to their claims 
upon our attention. 

‘Let us hope, however, that the act of justice which has been 
decreed by Catholic opinion in the United States may meet with 
heartfelt sympathy everywhere. An auspicious beginning has 
been made; who will set limits to the beneficent results that must 
accrue? We may safely predict a rapid multiplication of the 
standard Catholic authors’ works to meet the inevitable increased 
demand of readers. Good reading will no longer be a luxury 
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to Catholics: of humble means; under the new condition of things 
such excellent works as Cadlista, Fabiola, and the like will not be 
sealed treasures any longer. Readers and authors will share in 
the benefits sure to be derived. An invigorating mental tonic 
will be supplied to those who were wont to excite their jaded 
powers with the highly spiced products of the secular press, 
while a new incentive will be afforded to the best efforts of the 
best Catholic authors, and encouragement extended to rising tal- 
ent in the literary world. The Catholic press of the land should 
enlist its best energies in the movement and failure will be im- 
possible. In a free and gencrous advocacy of the new idea Cath- 
olic magazines and newspapers will find themselves benefited in 
no small measure. A consensus of opinion regarding it, it appears 
to me, would be most opportune; let correspondents speak out 
their opinions; let one and all aid by voice and pen. It is a 
work in which all can take part. It is eminently fitting that all 
who love the Holy Church should make themselves worthy of 
the benediction which her illustrious head imparts to all who as- 
sist in the spread of Catholic literature. It is, in fact, a duty from 
which no one can conscientiously exempt himself in this age of 
rationalism, when the minds of so many are inoculated with the 
poison which distils from a godless horde of depraved writers, and 
the hearts are corrupted by the insidious venom that is filtered 
through the so-called realistic novels of our day. If the law of 
saving charity is imperative let us prove its force by beginning 
with those who are united to us by the bonds of a common 
faith. The ravages already made by the human wolves that lin- 
ger about the sheepfold may be irreparable. Future attacks will 
be warded off by the safeguards which prudence and piety will 
suggest. ‘ Jolle et lege.’ ARION.” 


* * * 


One of our tireless members has not forgotten the good work 
even during the hot weather. She writes: 


“TIT came here to learn of the marked success of a little 
Reading Circle conducted by Sister . She takes a personal 
interest in the members collectively and individually, assists them 
in their essays, has a plan for every week’s reading at home and at 
meetings, and makes current events the main topics for consider- 
ation. It is the personality of this religious which insures success. 
I hope we shall yet come to having a lecture bureau and courses 
delivered to each circle about the country. Is the ‘Catholic 
Truth Society’ to do this? I have also felt that the lecture 
on the Madonna in Art, by Father O’Conner, S.J., would be 
most acceptable. 


“There is a lady now residing at this place who has organized 
history classes and gocs to several adjacent cities during the week. 
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They have been kept up for five years, and though the mem- 
bers drop out, others are waiting to take their turn. Occasion- 
ally she has an entertainment, and the ladies impersonate the 
characters of a period in conversation, quoting largely from the 
writers and in costume. She prepares a series of questions, gives 
her references, writes an essay, and expects her pupils to read, 
study, and talk at class—not read aloud—at least five minutes 
on the topic of the day. Here is a suggestion for some of our 
Catholic women.” 


St. Joseph’s Academy at Washington, Ga., has a flourishing 
Reading Circle, which sends us this favorable account : 


“It is some time since we have forwarded a report of our 
circle. Our interest, however, has not abated, and we are more 
and more delighted with the advantages afforded by membership 
with the Columbian Reading Union. We have read Fadiola, 
Callista, and Martyrs of the Coliseum, and will next°turn our at- 
tention to Zhe Middle Ages. Our plan is to assign a certain 
number of pages for private reading, and then questions are 
asked upon the matter read. We also give miscellaneous queries, 
and thus enlarge our store of general knowledge. Our meetings 
are very pleasant and the improvement evident. A number of 
our former graduates have joined our circle, and we hope to in- 
terest all pupils of St. Joseph’s in true intellectual advancement.” 


* * + 


Before the end of the year 1891 we hope to get at least a 
few lines from every Catholic Reading Circle in the United States. 
For many reasons it will be interesting to ascertain the territorial 
boundaries of the movement, and to what extent the Catholic. 
educational institutions are represented among the Reading Circles. 
We shall be pleased to have reports also from parochial libra- 
ries, and from Catholic Young Men’s Societies. 


M. C. M. 








WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


AS was announced in our last issue, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
will on August I take possession of its new quarters, “The 
Columbus Press,” 120 and 122 West Sixtieth Street. The name 
given to its new home is most appropriate. And not only be- 
cause of the approaching centenary, but because the name is 
freighted with significance; it is another way of telling the pur- 
pose of the magazine. 
** 

For, before all else, Columbus was a Christ-bearer; his high- 
est purpose was to bring Christ to those who knew him not, and 
modern historical research has abundantly emphasized this fact. 
And this same purpose created THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It has 
a great mission to a great people. It lives and speaks to-day 
as another Columbus, and its history for the past quarter of a 
century is eloquent of its fidelity to its mission and of its suc- 
cess. In many respects its history is a repetition of the story 
of that elder Columbus ; of prejudice vanquished, of enemies made 
friends ; of straitened resources, of the dangers of unknown seas ; 
because, pace majorum, when it sailed from its Palos in April, 
1865, just after a great civil war, it was the pioneer over the 
unexplored sea of American Catholic periodical literature. It 
brought to many, and it still brings, Christ to those who knew 
-him not, or knew him imperfectly, saw him dimly. Its mission 
fits it for its new dwelling: the name, Columbus, has a_ char- 
acter as well as a history that fits THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

as 

Upon this new conquest of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the pos- 
session of its own home after twenty-five years of ‘all sorts of 
weather, we congratulate the readers of the magazine: they 
have been (to pursue the similitude, and yet not make it quite 
threadbare) the Isabellas of its purpose. The Publisher congratu- 
lates them. There are few, perhaps, who know as well as he 
does how much in the past and the present depended on them. 
There is no one more ready than he to give them the praise 
they deserve. And he would like to have each of his readers 
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perfectly convinced of this truth; it ought to penetrate to the 
marrow of the bone. Each and every reader of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD ought to be sensible of the share he or she has in the, 
present success of the magazine. It is yours; it belongs to you, 
and without you it could not tell its glorious story to-day. 


** 

And you are not going to let it end here, are you? If on 
you so much depends for the purpose of the magazine, and so 
much depends for its future, the glory of the past and the share 
you—you who are reading these lines—have had in it by every 
title of right, you will not cease in your efforts for the future. 
The realization of every possibility associated with the new con- 
dition of things rests largely with you, and the thought gives 
you fresh courage and renewed zeal. There is much you can 
do, and have not done yet. 


* 
* * 


You know, for instance, many of your friends, especially those 
who are not of the Church and yet are by no means hostile to its 
teachings; who are not Catholics for the reason that they do 


not know why they should become members of Christ’s fold; 
who are ignorant of the spirit of the Church, and vaguely imagine 
it to be what you know it is not: un-American, demanding 
slavish service and the thousand and one perverted and unjust 
things that are said of us by the wicked or the ignorant. You, 
dear reader, are going to put THE CATHOLIC WORLD in the way 
of such aone. The Publisher could quote many letters that would 
tell you of the good that has been wrought, under God, through such 
ineans; but you don’t need it. You have a conscience, and that 
conscience tells you that you must be a “bearer of Christ” to 
some one; it tells you, and you know its truth, that this is the 
mission and end of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


* 
* * 


But enough; this is becoming something of a sermon, with Co- 
lumbus for a text, and the Publisher will talk of something else. 


* 
** 
The value of the contributions of Catholic missionaries to science, 


especially to philology, has frequently been noted, and is always 
warmly acknowledged by the scholar. A recent instance of this 
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is furnished by a Zulukafir Grammar, written by Father Ambro- 
sious, one of the Trappist missionaries in Zululand and printed at 
their missionary station of Mariannhill.. The work has been highly 
praised by the German philoloyists and is commended to all students 
of the Bantu class of languages. A recent letter from Paris tells 
us of the publication by the Ecole spéciale des langues orientales 
vivantes of the Account of Persia in 1660 by the Capuchin Father 
Raphael du Mans, a contemporary of Sir John Chardin and Jean de 
Thevenot. 

It may be of interest to some of our readers to learn of the 
early publication of a new volume by William J. Henderson (author 
of The Story of Music), containing a series of essays on Wagner, the 
history of piano-forte-playing, Schumann’s symphonies, and kindred 
topics. It will be issued from the press of Longmans, Green & 
Co., of this city. 

That this is an age of easy ways to difficult things and “ air- 
lines’ to distant points is illustrated in a recent publication intended 
for dull talkers, called Conversational Openings and Endings. \t 
somehow gives the impression that there are people to whom con- 
versation becomes little else than a more or less elaborate game 
of chess, in which commonplaces have a higher rank than pawns 
and the chances of stalemate are abundant. Canartifice go further ? 


* 
* * 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have in preparation Specimens of the Pre- 
Shakesperian Drama, edited, with an introduction and notes, by 
John Matthews Manly, Ph.D., assistant-professor in Brown Uni- 
versity. The work will be in two volumes, the first of which will 
contain Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes; the second, Roi- 
ster Doister, Gorboduc, and plays of Lyly, Greene, and Peele. 
In no instance will an extract be given; each play will be print- 
ed as a whole. There will be a general introduction, tracing the 
growth of the drama from the Miracle Plays to Shakespeare; and 
each play will be provided witha special introduction. The notes 
will be devoted chiefly to the elucidation of the text, and an in- 
dex to the notes will facilitate reference to the subjects treated in 
them. 


The first book to be published by Harper & Brothers under 
the new copyright law is the life of Zhe Right Honorable William 
E. Gladstone, by G. W. E. Russell. This is the fourth volume in 
the new series of political biographies entitled Zhe Queen’s Prime 
Ministers, edited by Stuart J. Reid, of which the other three are 
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devoted to Lord Beaconsfield, Sir Robert Peel, and Viscount 
Melbourne. 


The Worthington Company has just ready Columbia: a Story 
of the Discovery of America, by John R. Musick. This is the first 
of a series of twelve volumes by Mr. Musick which is to cover 
important periods of American history, so that the series will be 
a complete history of the United States in twelve stories, each 
of which, however, will be complete in itself. The next volume 
will be entitled Estevan : a Story of the Spanish Conquests. Each 
volume will be fully illustrated. 


The Memoirs of Moltke, shortly to be published in Berlin by 
E. S. Mittler & Sohn, will fill several volumes, and the contents 
promise to be of much interest. They will contain: (1) A family 
history written by the field-marshal, a number of documents 
relating to his youth and travels, his own. notes about his life at 
Kreisau, and his confession of faith, written down shortly before 
his death; (2) several essays written by Moltke; (3) a brief his- 
tory of the war of 1870-71, written by himself; (4) his corre- 
spondence with friends on private and public affairs; (5) his 
speeches ; and (6) remembrances and stories of his life, communi- 
cated by his friends. The different volumes will be published 
consecutively and simultaneously in Germany, England, and 
America. 


Benziger Brothers will publish early in the autuma: 
The Good Christian. Vols. vii. and viii. of Hunolt’s Ser- 
mons. 2 vols. 8vo, cioth, wet, $5. 


Hand-book of the Christian Religion. From the German 
of Rev. Father Weimers, S.J. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.50. 


Natural Theology. By Rev. Bernard ,Boedder, S.J. A 


new volume of the ‘“Stonyhurst Philosophy Series.’ 
12mo, cloth, met, $1.50. 

Simplicity in Prayer. 32mo, cloth, et, 30 cents. 

They have in preparation : 

Christian Anthropology. By Rev. John Thein. 8vo, cloth, 
net, $2.50. 

General Principles of the Religious Life. From the Ger- 
man, by Very Rev. Boniface F. Verheyen, O.S.F. 
32mo, cloth. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A History oF ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE, Fordham, N. Y. By Thomas Gaffney 
Taaffe. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates. 

THE EPIC OF THE INNER LIFE. By John F. Genung. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE ISRAELITE BEFORE THE ARK, AND THE CHRISTIAN BEFORE THE AL- 
TAR; OR, A HISTORY OF THE WORSHIP OF GOD. ° By L. De Goesbriand, 
Bishop of Burlington, Vt. Burlington: The Free Press Association. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER JOHN CURTIS, S.J. By the author of Zydorne. Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill & Son; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

Cursus VIT& SPIRITUALIS. Auctore R. P. D. Carolo Joseph Moritio, Con- 
gregationis S. Bernardi. Ratisbon, New York, and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet 
& Co. 

DEVOTION TO ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. By the Rev. Clement Deymann, 

'* ©.S.F. San Francisco: A. Waldteufel. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


THE CHILD OF MARY: A Melodrama in Three Acts. By the Right Rev. Mgr. 
J. de Concilio, D.D. Jersey City, N. J.: Published by the Author. 

‘*THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE CIVIL LAW OF ROME AND THE COMMON 
LAW OF ENGLAND.” By Martin F. Morris, LL.D., Professor in the Law 
School of Georgetown University. Washington: Printed forthe University. 

AGNOSTICISM. By the Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Peoria. The 
Catholic Truth Society of America, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNAL COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1890. 
By S. G. Brock. Washington: Government Printing-Office. 

















